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WE have this week yielded to the solicitation of our readers in the Country, and 
presented them with an impression of the SpecraTor printed early enough to be 
transmitted to every part of the kingdom by the post of Saturday evening. In 
agreeing to this change, we wish to stand clear of the deception practised by most 
of the Sunday Papers in pretending to give the whole news of Saturday, when, 
from the early hour at which they are huddled up to press, it is in truth impossible 
that they should contain more than a part of the news that appears in the journals 
of Saturday morning, and to many of them the date of “ Friday” would be more 
appropriate than the day they assume in their titles. The SpecraTor possesses 
all the sources of intelligence open to its contemporaries, and will use them ; but 
in some respects, the impression sent to press at three o’clock for the Country, 
cannot be so perfect as that which is printed late at night for the Town—it is 
enough that it has a countervailing advantage, in the power of passing to the ex- 
tremities of the empire two days earlier than the second edition sent in the 
regular way. 

While we are talking on business, we may remind our Correspondents, that all 
communications should be transmitted free of postage. Charges of this kind, 
insignificant in detail, swell to a considerable amount by accumulation. We 
intend next session to apply to Parliament for an editorial extension of the pri- 
vilege of franking! 

Our Publisher bids us add, that all orders from the Country should be accompanied 
by remittances or London references. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Ir appears extremely probable that Lord Strangford will go as 
Ambassador from this country to the Brazils. The object of his 
mission is said to be to induce the Emperor Don Pedro, to submit 
quietly to his brother's usurpation, and to establish some amicable 
arrangement between the parties. How far this report is founded 
on facts, or simply deduced from the political sentiments of the envoy, 
we are not able at present to state. 

The conduct of Don Miguel continues to bear out the evil augu- 
ries which his previous character and his late injustice were calcu- 
lated to excite. The prisons of Lisbon are filled with persons guilty 
of not favouring his usurpation: commissioners are proceeding to 
Oporto, to try the persons confined in the gaols of the city; and it 
is said that their pay is to be derived from the goods of the con- 
demned. 

An expedition is fitting out at Oporto against the island of Ma- 
deira. The Portuguese in London are, we understand, forwarding 
money and arms for its defence. 

The Portuguese Ambassador at Madrid has reduced the Spanish 
Ministry to a dilemma: he has required to know whether the King 
of Spain acknowledges the new state of things in Portugal—in case 
he does, the Ambassador demands his passports ; in case his Ma- 
jesty does not, he requires to be told whether his credentials still 
continue to hold good ? 

The Portuguese officers who have emigrated to England, con- 
tinue to receive their full pay at the embassy of his Brazilian 
Majesty in London, in the name of the Emperor Don Pedro, King 
of Portugal. 

It has been confidently asserted, that it is the intention of Don 
Pedro to come to Europe, and maintain his rights in person; and 
that he has addressed letters to the Governments of France, Eng- 
land, and Austria, requiring them to interpose their power in his 


-favour, and to uphold the legitimate authority in Portugal. The 


application is said to have been well received by the Court of 
France. The intentions of the British Ministers are not ascertained : 
the mission of Lord Strangford, and the general tone of their sen 
timents as uttered in Parliament, would indicate a determination to 
interfere as little as possible. 

A statement has been published, detailing the painful situation 
in which Sir Frederick Lamb, the Ambassador at Lisbon, was 
placed during the concoction of the usurpation of Don Miguel. It 
is said that a word of encouragement on his part as the represen- 
tative of England would have given a complete triumph to the 
Constitutional party, and have rendered all Miguel's attempts abor- 





tive. He was, however, directed by Lord Wellington's Adminis- 
tration to remain a passive spectator of all that took place. He 
had, it is said, tendered his resignation as Ambassador, when 
Miguel's last step justified him in immediately returning to London. 

The accounts from the theatre of war are interesting only inas- 
much as they show that it cannot be long before some event of 
importance takes place. The last Russian bulletin (dated 
July 14th) reports that a skirmish had occurred with a strong 
body of Turkish cavalry (8000). The Russians do not appear to 
have had much the better of the contest; and the Turks, by their 
vigour, and moreover by a dexterous manceuvre of sending a de- 
tachment round a valley, by means of which they fell upon the 
Russian flank unperceived, made an impression upon their oppo- 
nent. The next account will probably prove the intention of the 
Emperor: either he will have turned upon Shumla, there to meet 
the Turks in their strength, and try the effect of a severe conflict, 
or he will have made such movements as to render it evident that 
he proposes to pursue the route across the Balkan, which will 
leave Shumla behind, and defer the contest. 

It is mentioned by several journals as a characteristic circum- 
stance, that the whole of the Turkish population abandon the 
country as the invader advances. The fact is, that there scarcely 
is any ‘* Turkish population ” in Bulgaria: the few there are, scat- 
tered about in different posts connected with the Government, 
have doubtless joined the armies. The population of Bulgaria 
(and it is only into Bulgaria that the Russians have advanced) con- 
sists almost entirely of Bulgarian Christians, who do remain. 

The Sultan has ordered all the unmarried Greeks, 22,000 in 
number, into Asia, from a dread of their co-operating with the 
Russians. 

Strong reports prevail of the plague having broken out in the 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia. ‘Fhe truth is, these are 
scarcely ever free from malignant fever; and no fact has reached 
us to prove that the present visitation is of more than customary 
virulence. 

The Russians publish their bulletins in the Prussian papers, and 
not in those of Austria. This accounts for the delay that takes 
place before they appear, and seems to evince a want of cordiality 
between,the two Imperial Powers. 


_ It is stated in a German paper, received this morning, but is 
not credited in London, that a courier had passed through Vienna 
with instructions for the recall of Lord Heytesbury from the Rus- 
sian head- quarters. 


There appears some movement on the part of the Austrians 
connécted with the kingdom of Sardinia. There is a rumour of 
a design entertained by Austria of putting aside the Prince of 
Carignano on the death of the reigning King, on the’ground of his 
mother not being of a sovereign house. The old excuse of a 
cordon sanitaire is alleged for the stationing of Piedmontese troops 
in the Var; and an Austrian regiment has entered Genoa. The 
bearing of these transactions, if they have any, we are not suffi- 
ciently well-informed to divine. 


The expedition from Toulon has not yet sailed, but its depar- 
ture is fixed for the 15th and 25th ofthis month, In the mean time, 
Ibrahim Pacha professes his willingness to quit the Morea—which he 
could not keep—only he must be furnished with the means of remov- 
ing hisarmy to Egypt. It is doubtful whether his departure would 
affect the intentions of the French Government. Several young Eng- 
lishmen of distinguished families, have, it is stated, requested leave to 
join the expedition. The recall of Sir Edward Codrington appears 
to be very unpopular in France; and the journals have taken 
occasion to re-discuss the propriety and advantages of the battle 
of Navarino. 


The price of corn is stated to have risen considerably in the 
North of France. It does not appear, however, that there has 
been a general failure in the harvest. 
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THE MONEY MARKET. 

The operations in the Money,market during the week have not been _ 
extensive; but the fluctuations have been more frequent than the jobbers 
anticipated, considering how little in the way of real news has occurred to 
influence the prices. Consolsfor the Account, which on Monday‘morning 
opened at 874, declined on the afternoon of that day to 86%, without any 
other cause than the ordinary contrivances of the market ; and during 
the week, they were done as low as 863. On Friday an express from 
Paris bringing the prices of the French funds rather higher, anda number 
of rumours about the abandonment of the expedition to the Morea, 
the determination of the Porte to evacuate the Morea, &c., but none of 
which appeared to be well founded—caused a rise of # per cent.; the 
opening price having been 874, and the closing price 87%, both for 
Money and the Account. It will be seen from this statement, that the 
fluctuations during the week have not been of consequence in point of 
amount, notwithstanding their frequency. It may be added, that the 
Jews are supposed to be large holders; and the jobbers, who are gene- 
rally influenced by the course which they take, express some confidence 
in the stability of the present prices. The public will do well, however, 
in the present state of things, to abstain as much as possible from exten - 
sive sales and purchases, as a few days may be expected to decide the 
truth or.falsehood of reports which are supposed to have a direct influ- 
ence upon money transactions. 

In the Foreign market, the fluctuations in the principal stocks have not 
been extensive. Russian bonds, which on Monday were at 944, closed on 
Friday at 95; Austrian bonds are also at 95; and the French funds in our 
Exchange are rather higher than they were on Monday. The last prices 
were 1064, at an exchange of 25.30, for the 5 per cents.; in the 3 per 
cents. there were no transactions ; Colombian bonds of 1824, which on 
Monday were at 233, closed on Friday at 237; and Mexican bonds of the 
6 per cent. loan, which closed on Monday at 393, were on Friday done at 
40. Inthe other stocks there is nothing particular to notice. Brazilian 
bonds are at 63; Buenos Ayres 43; Danish 61%; Greek 175; Neapolitan, 
77%, ex dividend; Portuguese 544; Spanish 103 §. 

SaturpAy, Two o’Ciock. 

The funds are pretty steady. Consols have fluctuated from 87} to 
873. They are now 8733. Russian Bonds, 94} to 95; Austrian, 943; 
Portuguese Bonds, 544. 

Four o’ciock.—Closing prices of Consols, 87 #4. In the Foreign 
market there was no alteration. An express has arrived from Paris; but 
it communicates no political intelligence of interest, and there is no al- 
teration in the French funds worthy of notice. 





The Marquis of Anglesea appears to have become unpopular 
with the high Ascendency party. 

The Ballinamore rebels have been tried. One has been‘acquitted ; 
the rest have been found guilty, not of high treason, but of unlaw- 
fully assembling, under the notion that a procession was to take 
place of some Orangemen, who had given the Catholics a challenge 
to meet them. The Judge thought that the very slightest punish- 
ment was sufficient. —— 

An improvement in the appearance of the Duke of Gloucester is an- 
nounced, and inscribed to the virtue of the Cheltenham waters. 

The Duke of Cumberland reviewed his regiment, the 15th Hussars, on 
Wednesday, at Hounslow Heath. 

Prince Leopold left town on Wednesday, on his way to the Continent, by 
Dover. 

The Duke and Duchess of St. Albans are gone to the Continent, dis- 
gusted, it is said, with their treatment in this country.—Brighton Gazette. 
What treatment? The Globe is informed, by one correspondent, that her 
Grace has merely gone to Paris for three weeks, and that the family man- 
sion of the Duke, Redbourne Hall, is fitting up for a party by the Ist of Sep- 
tember: by another correspondnnt, that the Duke and Duchess will remain 
in Paris six months. 

The Duke of Northumberland is building at Sion House, a conservatory, 
which will be not only the largest but the most splendid structure of its 
kind in the world. The cost of the plate-glass will amount to several thou- 
sand pounds. 

Lieut.-Colonel Denham, Governor of Sierra Leone, died at the Government 
House of that colony in June last, after a very short illness. 

The Earl of Liverpool continues extremely afflicted. The Noble Earl has 
nearly lost the use of his left side. About a fortnight since he was seized 
with a violent convulsion fit, at his residence, which it was feared would 
have terminated fatally. Sir Henry Halford was sent for express. The 
Noble Earl has recovered from the effects of the fit—Morning Herald. 

Sir Thomas Arbuthnot and Major General Blakeney will, it is understood, 
be appointed to the command of Districts in Ireland. 

The season of the Italian Opera terminated on the 2nd instant. Pasta 
performed Medea, and at the close was honoured with a shower of garlands, 
after the French fashion of showing favour. 

The nightly rent of the King’s Theatre for the next season, supposing the 
performances to extend to sixty nights, will be about 2172. 

The Gazette of ‘Tuesday contained the announcement of a congé d’élire for 
the election of Dr. Howley to be Archbishop of Canterbury. 

By the death of the Rey. Dr. Turner, on Monday last, the Deanery of 
Norwich, and the Mastership of Pembroke College, Cambridge, are become 
vacant, 

The parishioners of St, Botolph, Bishopsgate, are to present a piece of 
plate to Dr. Blomfield, the new Bishop of London, who has been for some 
years their Rector. 

By the death of the Dowager Lady De Clifford, the country will be saved 
1,200/. per annum; her Ladyship having had that pension in consequence 
of being governess to the late Princess Charlotte. 

Sir Hueu O'Donet,—Died, on Tuesday morning, at five o’clock, at 
Newport House, Sir Hugh O’Donel, Bart, The successor to the title and 
estates will’ not for some time’ be ascertained, as Lady O’Donel, we are in- 
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There are one hundred candidates for admission as attorneys. 


The disparity of judicial labour in the Courts of Westminster Hall is 
enormous. In thé six years from 1820 to 1826, the number of causes dis- 
posed of in the Court of King’s Bench was 13,379 ; in the Common Pleas, 
3920; in the Exchequer, 1346. 

The monument erected to the memory of Sir Thomas Picton, at Carmar- 
then, was opened to the public last week. The event was celebrated with 
boat-races and other sports. 

The skreen which had been erected round Mr. Playfair’s monument has 
just been removed, the necessary inclosure being completed ; and the whole 
effect of the southern elevation of that beautiful structure, combined with 
the magnificent wall of the observatory, is laid open to view. It forms a very 
grand object from the great thoroughfare of the North Bridge, from whence 
it is best seen, and will combine with great effect with the portion of the 
Parthenon, which is now far advanced.— Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


Three youths, sons of a very respectable tradesman in Pimlico, and of the 
ages of thirteen, fifteen, and sixteen, went out in a boat near Battersea, 
about five o’clock on Wednesday morning, for the purpose of bathing. The 
oldest being an experienced swimmer, jumped out of the boat in the midst of 
the river, and desired his brothers to take in the oars while he swam about 
for a short time. On his return to the wherry, not perceiving that his bro- 
thers were both leaning on one side of the boat, he incautiously placed his 
hands on the same part, and was about to jump in, when the boat, over- 
balanced with the weight, completely overturned, and plunged the three 
youths together into the water. The youngest being totally unable to swim, 
immediately sank to the bottom, and, notwithstanding the assistance of his 
brothers, was drowned. The other two being expert swimmers, escaped. 

On Tuesday night, a report was circulated on Saffron-hill, that some per- 
son had been murdered in the neighbourhood, and thrown into the Fleet- 
ditch. This arose from an alarm given by a woman named Hickery, living 
in Lily-street, that she had heard screams; and, on looking from her back 
window, saw distinctly a human hand and part of the arm, stretched from 
the water, as if grasping for assistance. Search was made, and, after a 
lapse of some time, several detached portions of a human body were found, 
and the arm was found quite perfect in allits parts. They appear to belong 
to a female.—Datly Paper. 

On Sunday afternoon, as a waterman was rowing his wherry between 
Mill-stairs and Founders’-stairs, near Rotherhithe, he observed something 
floating on the surface of the water, which he at first conceived was a dog. 
On approaching it, for the purpose of ascertaining accurately what it was, 
and putting his hand underneath the water, he was alarmed on taking hold of 
a human foot. With the assistance of another man, the body of a male 
adult, without a head, was then lifted out of the river into the boat, It was 
ascertained that the head must have been severed from the body by a sharp 
instrument. There is a mystery about the matter, which the parish-officers 
have undertaken to investigate. 

The premises of Mr. John Galloway, a carpenter in Glasgow, were burnt 
down last week, and nearly one hundred men were thrown out of employ-~ 
ment, 

The eldest son of Mr, Wright, of Hawthorpe, in the parish of Imham, 
has been killed by a wound from a pitchfork, which run into his body eigh- 
teen inches, as he slid from the top of a haystack. 

Several persons have been much hurt by the overturning of the Mail from 
Chester to Hereford, at Church Stretton, fourteen miles from Shrewsbury. 

Richard Breach, who was to have been executed on Wednesday, has been 
respited during pleasure. 

A man named White died in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, of a fall which 
he sustained in fighting with another man, both of them being intoxicated. 
The jury on the inquest pronounced the death accidental ; but the evidence 
described one of those too common scenes of brutality, which induced the 
Coroner to declare, that all the bystanders ought to be indicted for a 
misdemeanour. 

The Dumfries Courier thinks that the City of Dublin steam-packet, on its 
passage from Liverpool to Dublin last Friday night, ran down another steam- 
packet, supposed to be the Birmingham, “probably full of Irish reapers 
going to seek harvest-work in England.” 

During the thunderstorm on Saturday, a labouring man trenching potatoes 
near Clashmore, county of Waterford, was struck by lightning, and killed 
on the spot. A large cock of hay in the vicinity was consumed.— Limerick 
Chronicle. 

A bricklayer was killed at the christening of Messrs. Nicholson’s stills 
on Thursday week, by a fail from a plank eighteen feet high. 

In the North of Scotland, seven boys have been almost killed by eating 
the roots of hemlock. They were saved by the application of very powerful 
emetics, succeeded by castor oil. 

On Thursday evening, two gentlemen and a lady, supposed to be strangers, 
passed the farm of Cobble-hill, to the eastward of Elgin, in a gig; and 
about an hour thereafter they were found lying at the foot-of a precipice 
near the road, the lady unhappily quite dead, and the gentleman so seriously 
injured, that, though medical aid was immediately procured, no hopes are 
entertained of his recovery. The gig was broken to pieces, and the horse 
had escaped.—ZJnverness Journal. 

A few days since, at Ballina, a man, whilst giving a drench to a glandered 
horse, received some of the diseased matter into a cut upon his hand; in a 
few days afterwards, his hand, arm, and body swelled to an alarming extent ; 
and, notwithstanding medical assistance was promptly called in, he died in 
great pain, evidently from the effects of the matter imbibed.— Dublin Even- 
ing Post. 

At the Mullingar assizes, two persons, accused of the murder of a police 
sergeant, were found guilty of manslaughter only, “in consequence,” as our 
informant states, “‘ of its appearing in evidence that an affray, in which the 
deceased lost his life, originated in the unnecessary interference of the 
police.” At the same assizes, as many as seven Peelers were sentenced to 
various degrees of punishment for other acts of “ unnecessary interference,” 
such as breaking into a man’s house and assaulting the inmates, on pretence 
of “ putting out a fire”’"—Dublin Paper. ‘ 

Lima was visited on the 30th of last March by a terrible earthquake, 
which destroyed and damaged several churches, convents, and houses. 
More than 1,000 persons are supposed to have perished. There was a 
report that Truxillo had likewise suffered from a similar visitation, 
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The College of Villeneuve, in France, was almost entirely destroyed by 
lightning on the 19th ult. A flame was seen to descend upon the roof, in 
the form of a whirlwind, and speedily communicated to every part of the 
building. 

The executioner of the town of Rhodes has been tried and condemned to 
a year’s imprisonment, for having exercised unnecessary ferocity and cruelty 
towards a culprit, while branding him with a hot iron, The culprit, who had 
been arrested by some gendarmes as a deserter, made a desperate resistance, 
and, in the struggle, killed one of the gendarmes. For ‘this he had been 
sentenced to hard labour for life and branding. The gendarmes, however, 
not satisfied with the severity of this sentence, resolved that he should 
undergo an additional punishment; and, for that purpose, invited the ex- 
ecutioner to drink with them, and prevailed upon him to make use of a red 
hot iron, and to apply it with all his force. The executioner kept his pro- 
mise, and burned the unfortunate culprit to the bone, who fainted away from 
the torture. The people, indignant at this atrocious cruelty, were about 
demolishing the scaffold, and maltreating the ru‘fianly executioner, when the 
King’s Procurator, who happened to be present, succeeded in calming them, 
and promised them that strict justice should be done upon the delinquent. 





Mr. John Sale, formerly a surveyor, and lately in the employ of Mr. 
Phipps the builder, committed suicide on the night of Sunday last. The 
circumstances that transpired at the inquest on the body are ,full of tragic 
interest. The deceased had on Sunday evening applied for lodgings at the 
White Hart,} Milbank ; and, apparently tired and jaded, retired early, 
saying that he had an appointment with Mr. Westmacott, of the Vauxhall- 
road, at eight o'clock next morning. At that hour he was found dead and 
cold in his bed; the door bolted inside; on thé dressing-table, a compo- 
sition like grated ginger, with a glass that bad contained gin and water ; in 
his pockets, thirteen pawnbroker’s tickets, a new half-inch cord, two phials 
which had contained laudanam, and the following letter addressed to his 
wife. ‘My poor Ann! I can never hope to be forgiven by you, or that you 
will remember me in any other light than one that has brought poverty 
and distréss on you and the poor dear children, You have deserved a better 
fate than what you have had with me; you have borne our miseries with 
patience and resignation ; and I hope the Almighty God’ will raise you up a 
friend in your extremity. The distress I leave you in is, indeed, great, but 
what can { do? All our friends are tired out; and your family will not iook 
at me for what I have brought you to—and the poor, dear girls, what will 
become of them?—left without a father and protector, in a wide wicked 
world! Poor Jane will not forget me !—and the little dear Mary Ann will 
ask ‘ where is poor father gone’? Mr. and Mrs, Leathley, I am afraid, will 
not look on you, but hope what I have done may not entirely deprive you of 
their friendship. Would to God I had died before, I should then have lain 
in the same grave with the poor departed boy. I have never ceased to think 
of him, poor fellow ; since my misconduct was the means of his death I 
never could forgive myself; it has always preyed upon my mind, so that I 
could not settle to anything, Oh God,! have taken the dreadful, the fatal 
draught; and may the Almighty, in his infinite mercy, forgive me, and 
receive my soul ! may he protect you and my poor dear children through life, 
and grant that some benevolent friend may assist you in your afiliction. I 
begin to feel the poison operate. May the Lord receive my soul.” The 
child alluded to had died about nine months ago, entirely through hunger and 
want of proper nourishment. One of the witnesses declared he had “ never 
in all his life seen a family in greater distress; to his knowledge they had 
sometimes been without food for three days together; the deceased, a most 
affectionate father and husband, had not been at home since Sunday week, 
and on observing that his children were without food, he left their presence 
in the deepest grief and anguish, and the next thing that witness heard of 
him was that he had poisoned himself’? The jury returned a verdict that 
the deceased poisoned himself, being at the time in a temporary state of 
derangement, produced by extreme distress. The coroner and jury entered 
into a subscription for the widow and the two fatherless children. 


SPECULATING IN THE FUNDS MORE HAZARDOUS THAN COMMON GAMBLING. 
—The excess of hazard lies in what is seldom taken into account at all, the 
brokerage, which bears a higher proportion to the risk than the balance of 
chances which the keeper of a gaming-table secures in his own favour. The 
Globe gives some useful calculations on the subject. ‘‘ No one, we believe, 
is mad enough not to be convinced that at rouge et noir or roulette, where 
there is on every adventure a chance of one-fortieth, or some such fraction, 
in favour of the keeper of the table, the consequence of continued playing 
must be loss, though the disadvantage in each instance, separately taken, 
appears slight. But the disadyantage to speculators in the Funds (who are 
not themselves brokers) is greater than at a gambling-table, though it may 
be difficult to calculate it accurately. The stakes which a gambler in the 
Funds plays for are the differences ; that is, the amount of the rise or fall 
from the time of each bargain made, to the time of closing each account. 
These differences are uncertain quantities, but they will not be found, we 
imagine, to amount to so much, on the average, as three per cent. The 
brokerage is one-eighth or half-a-crown percent. When a speculator buys 
or sells 1002. stock on account, paying the ordinary commission, the trans- 
action, therefore, if simplified in expression, amounts to this ;—he gives half- 
a-crown for the privilege of making a bet of 3/. on an equal chance—in 
other words, the chances being equal, he bets 3/. 2s. 6d. to 34. That the 
chances are equal, it is scarcely necessary to show, though every one acts 
upon some opinion or conceit concerning future events, or superiority of in- 
telligence, which is generally as rational as the notions of gamblers con- 
cerning their individual good luck. What we have said concerning the 
Funds applies still more strongly to the speculations, or time bargains, of 
ignorant men in different kinds of merchandise, with this exception, that when 
the brokerage and certain charges are heavier as compared with the casual 
gains or losses, the ruin of the dabbler ismore speedy. It may be possible, 
indeed, for merchants, who have extensive and early knowledge concerning 
the demand and supply in particular markets, to profit by their information; 
but this is an additional security for loss to the casual spectator, It may, 
therefore, be very safely affirmed that the gambling at common gaming- 
houses is less unfair to the gambler than common speculations in stocks or 
merchandise. If it be more fatal, the only reason is that the greater excite- 
ment and rapidity may leave less time for reflection,” 


The gourmands have discovered, that the fishing for white bait in the 
Thames is not by many degrees so destructive of the fry of other species of 
the finay tribes, as the legitimate fishing by the common nets, 





Tue Frencu Cartp.—There was a private view yesterday of the child 
whose eyes bear the very singular impress of the letters on a franc piece. 
The letters “ Napoleon Empereur,” are distinctly visible in the iris of the 
child’s eyes; they are of a pale blue colour, and, as is stated, considerably 
larger than when they were first observed, in consequence of the growth of 
the child. It was not said whether the sight of the child had been in any 
degree affected by the singular marks, nor when they were first observed. 
The impression is accounted for in two ways; one is, that the mother, when 
pregnant, received as a present, a franc piece of the Emperor, which she was 
in the habit of frequently gazing on ; the other, that there was in the room 
where she sat a medal of the Emperor. These causes, or rather pretended 
causes, have their origin in a theory which is, we believe, now scouted b 
every person of common sense, as well as by all medical writers. Doubtles 
we do frequently find dusus nature of a very extraordinary kind. Numerous 
gems have been found at various times, and in various places, bearing the im- 
press not only of human features, but even exhibiting resemblances of real 
persons. In the same way, in the colours of flowers, and in the variegated 
lines of shells, letters, or what approach the form of letters. The classical 
reader need not be reminded of the flower into which according to the Latin 
fabulist the son of Telamon was converted, and which bore thenceforth the 
first two letters of his name—as—nor of the reveries in which holy men have 
indulged in respect to the singular stamen of the passion flower. If, there- 
fore, one or two letters had been traceable on one of the eyes of the child in 
question, we might have attributed them safely to a sport of Nature, in dis- 
posing the ramifications of the small blood vessels that spring from the cor« 
nea; but how explain the apparently miraculous occurrence of 16 letters, 
arranged in regular order, expressing a name still used as a political pass- 
word in France, and that on each eye? We are not acquainted with any 
process, certainly, by which the delicate membrane that covers the eye can 
be operated on so as to stain it permanently; nor, until we heard of this 
child, did it ever occur to us that such a process was possible. We are, 
however, now placed in this position—either we must believe, in the face of 
all that has ever been discovered of the laws of animal life, that Nature has 
pencilled these letters on the eyes of this child—or, in ignorance we admit, 
of what has been attempted, and of what may be accomplished in such a case, 
to believe that the letters derive their origin, not from the undefined aud un- 
definable working of inappreciable causes, but from some operation of human 
ingenuity. Every one knows that the skin of the body can be coloured by 
various means, of a very simple kind, and certainly nothing would lead us to 
conclude that to colour the skin of the eye is impossible. That Nature should 
colour it in the way in which she is represented to have done in the child in 
question, is, perhaps, as nearly impossible as any thing that we can well be 
called on to believe.—New Times. 

Before the philosophy of this question can be settled, there is an issue of 
fact to be tried—are the letters ‘* Napoleon Empereur”’ really visible in the 
eyes of the child exhibited at the Royal Bazaar? We have not yet qualified 
ourselves to give evidence to the facts but the Times could see only a 
vague sort of ‘N,” and it suspects that they who profess to see more are 
indebted to their imaginations, 





Mernopist ConrerENcE.—The design of appointing Bishops, of which 
we lately heard something in the newspapers, has been abandoned, if it ever 
was seriously entertained. The Rey. Jabez Bunting is appointed President, 
and the Rev. Robert Newton, Secretary. The increase of Methodists during 
the past year has been, in Great Britain, 7,955; Foreign Missions, 2,025. 

Lucas de Heere, the painter, of Ghent, was the son of a female artist, less 
known, but not less clever, than her son. She is reported to have painted a 
picture, in which was seen a windmill, with the sails extended; a miller 
laden with a sack ; on the terrace vefore the mill, a horse and cart; and on 
the high road near, numerous peasants; all most correctly delineated, and 
yet the whole could be covered and hidden by a grain of wheat. 

Horse-races, on the plan of those in England, have recently been esta- 
blished at Vienna by a number of young Austrian noblemen, The races 
were held on a fine plain at about an hour’s ride from the city, and were at- 
tended by some thousands of spectators and several hundred carriages of all 
sorts. 

Srurrerinc.—A teacher of elocution, writing in the New Times, advises 
stutterers to practise speaking in slow and deliberate whispers, before a 
looking-glass, as the means of cultivating easy exercise of the organs of ar- 
ticulation, and of repressing violence and irregularity of gesture. 

Sr. Swirain 1n THE Hicutanps.—On the 21st of July, a waterspout fell 
among the braes of Glenmorriston and Strathglass, and in a few minutes the 
river Morriston rose about seven feet, and, spreading over the adjoining fields, 
caused considerable damage to the crops on each side. The Deavoch, a 
small stream in Strathglass, was also swollen to such an extent that it came 
down rapidly tive feet high, presenting an appearance, as the country people 
say, exactly like bags of wool. In its progress it carried away a small 
bridge, and materially injured the crops on the farm of Guisachan. At the 
distance of twenty-six miles from the spot, the river Beauly was discoloured 
for above two days, and the fish were seen swimming at the top, in conse- 
quence, we suppose, of the violence and impurity of the stream,—Jnverness 
Courier. 

M. Lemaine, Professor of Practical Geometry in the University of Ghent, 
who has been sent to this country by the Government of the Netherlands, to 
acquire information respecting our methods of giving instruction to the 
working classes, paid a visit on Wednesday to the Mechanics’ Institution. 
M. Lemaine attended a lecture on Chemistry, by Mr. Hemmings, and made 
very particular inquiries into all the proceedings of the Institution, He 
stated that the philosophical King of the Netherlands is deeply interested in 
the education of his people. 

An Egyptian mummy, brought from the royal sepulchre at Thebes, and 
which the Plymouth Journal thinks is “ unquestionably one of the Pha- 
raohs,” was unwrapped at Trematon Castle on Saturday last, and inspected 
by a number of professional gentlemen, The body, enveloped in some hun- 
dred yards of linen bandages, was found to be in perfect preservation, with 
hair remaining on the eyebrows, &c. The front of the body was covered 
with a paste composed of spices, &c.; in a part of which were grains of 
barley, stfll entire; and inthe aperture which had been made in the left 
side for extracting the entrails, and immediately above it, there were found 
some insects of the beetle tribe, about 3-8ths of an inch long. The coffins 

— splendidly covered, both inside and ontside, with figures and hierogly ; 
pags. i 
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Four Days.—A tailor and a dress-maker were married at Colchester on 
Sunday sennight ; on Monday, the wedding festivities were interrupted by 
the bride giving birth to a son, which died'on Tuesday, and on Wednesday 
was buried. 

A Liverpool paper publishes the following as a matrimonial overture :— 
«“ Wanted, ‘for better or for worse, 2 Young Man’s Best Companion. The 
advertiser, who is a bachelor, in good business on his own account, in 
Liverpool, thirty-five years of age, in height about five feet nine inches, 
would be glad to obtain the above, if published not earlier than 1790, either 
at first or second hand, provided it is in good binding, and has gilt edges, 
with the contents of the title-page, &c.in good keeping. Any person having 
such a treasure to dispose of, will meet a most devoted, attentive, secret 
reader, by addressing a line (post paid) to S. H.” &c. &c. 

There was to have been another Irish duel last week, between Mr. Wil- 
liam Tennant of Belfast and Mr. Constantine Maguire, both grand jurors of 
the County of Fermanagh. They were arrested in good time, aud bound to 
keep the peace in the United Empire, under the penalty of 5000/. each, 
It is rumored that their Hibernian valour will find an outlet in France. 

It has been suggested that those who leave the West end of the town for 
Brighton, Hastings, and other places of reputed salubrity, for what they call 
change of air, would be more easily and better accommodated in the Fleet 
prison; which the surgeon of that respectable place of resort has proved to 
be healthier even than Glamorganshire, formerly supposed to be the healthiest 
county in Britain. The mortality in Glamorgan is about one in seventy 
per annum; that of the Fleet, as certified by Mr, Samuel Cooper, the 
surgeon, only one in seventy-five. 

The French have a remarkably pleasant way of relating their accidents: 
instead of the “shocking to relate,” and “ dreadful to say,” of the English 
newspaper accident reporters, they wind the thing up neatly and philoso- 
phically, putting the loss of a life upon a level with the loss of a handkerchief. 
A French paper of Friday last, says, “some accidents signalized the féte of 
La Villette: a person who was firing at a mark wounded a man in the 
thigh and killed a journeyman printer; one of the booths gave way, and 
twenty persons were more or less wounded; the pickpockets were not idle ; 
a law student caught the hand of a gentleman, who was about to see what the 
hour was at his watch, without first asking his permission ; and a lady wishing 
to take her handkerchief from her reticule, found only the strings from 
which the reticule had been suspended.” 

At the last assizes of the Loiret in France, Pierre Crosnier, an old man of 
seventy-four, was tried for attempting to violate his own daughter, a widow, 
aged thirty-seven. The counsel for the prosecution contended that the 
prisoner, being the father of the female, had rendered himself subject to 
Article 333 of the Criminal Code, which punishes with hard labour for life an 
attempt to violate, by a person possessing a natural authority over the person ; 
but the Court decided that the legal authority of the father had ceased in 
this instance, the female not being a minor; and it therefore sentenced the 
prisoner, in consequence of his old age, to only six years’ imprisonment. 

Some forty or fifty years ago, a man of the name of Eugene Aram was 
tried for a murder committed above twenty years before. A body was found 
in the cavity of a rock or hill, and a bystander said perhaps it was the body 
of such a person (the man who had been murdered). Another person pre- 
sent answered that it could not be his body, for he was buried elsewhere. 
The man was taken up, and upon his examination Eugene Aram, who was 
living in Norfolk, and keeping a school, was apprehended. We speak from 
recollection, and may not be correct in some of the points—but Aram was 
tried, and being a very learned and eloquent man, made a very ingenious 
defence. He denied that any person at that distance of time could give any 
evidence to be relied upon, relative to the body. He argued, that as the 
ground was part of a monastery, it might he the body of some monk, for it 
was the custom of the monastery to bury the monks in such caves or hollows. 
He detailed the manner in which he had spent his life—the peaceful, though 
laborious nature of his pursuits—the works he had written and published— 
the intimate acquaintance he had obtained by the hardest study with all an- 
cient and modern languages. He surprised the Court by the extent of his 
erudition, as much as he excited their sympathy by the mild and collected 
manner of his defence. If the sin of murder could be redeemed or washed 
out, he had done all that could be done by a life of twenty years’ labour and 
usefulness to his fellow creatures. But the nature of the evidence, some 
positive and some circumstantial, was too strong, and he was condemned. 
It was not, we believe, till after condemnation, that he acknowledged the 
murder.— Courier. 

It is said to have been lately discovered, that leeches twice applied pos- 
sess the property of communicating to the second subject the disease of the 
first. 





THE ASSIZES. 


At the Stafford Assizes, last week, Ann Jones was sentenced to be impri- 
soned for two years in the house of correction, for attempting to poison her 
master, William Jackson, by putting corrosive sublimate into the tea-kettle. 


The Shrewsbury Assizes presented, on the 2nd instant, the trial of an ex- 
traordinary case of murder, committed on the 17th July, 1827. The victim 
was James Harrison ; Joseph Pugh, John Cox the younger, and Robert Cox, 
were charged as the actual perpetrators ; John Cox the elder, and Anne 
Harris, as instigators and accessories before the fact. The whole parties were 
members of one of the most desperate gangs of criminals that ever infested 
any country. Thomas Ellson, the son of Ann Harris, and son-in-law of old 
Cox, had been indicted for sheep-stealing ; James Harrison was the prin- 
cipal witness against him; to get rid of whose evidence, and to prevent fur- 
ther discoveries, it was thought necessary to put him out of the way. Cox, 
the father, and Ann Harris, contributed 50s. each, which was paid to the 
other three prisoners, as the price of this service. Harrison was enticed out 
of the house of Pugh’s father on a pretence of stealing bacon; and while 
lying down by the side of a hay-rick with Pugh until the proper time ar- 
rived for committing the theft, another of the prisoners, John Cox, threw a 
rope over his head with a noose on it, and by main force they strangled 
him; Robert Cox, the third prisoner, was “ digging his grave the while.” 
When the trial of Ellson came on, and Harrison was not forthcoming, his 
absence did not at first excite much astonishment; but when it continued 
without any tidings of him, inquiries commenced, attention was attracted to 
the subject, and it was rumoured that he had been made away with. It was 
not till Ellson had been again taken up, that any clue was gained to unravel 
this mystery; but, in consequerce of some information that was then ob- 





tained, the prisoners Joseph Pugh and Ann Harris were taken into custody ; 
and in consequence of information given by Pugh, the body of Harrison was 
found in a field called Hocknell’s Field, and the other prisoners were appre- 
hended. The evidence on the trial was of the most revolting kind. Pugh. 

the father, was called to convict his son, Ellson to convict his own mother 
and father-in-law and brothers-in-law. His wife corroborated his evidence 
against her own father and brothers; and the evidence of Mary Bateman, the 
daughter of Ann Harris, tended to confirm the testimony which fixed the 
guilt on her mother. The Jury, after a short consultation, returned a verdict 
finding Joseph Pugh, John Cox the younger, and Robert Cox, guilty: the 
foreman said they had not decided respecting the elder Cox and Ann Harris 

but after a few minutes’ consideration, found both John Cox the elder and 
Ann Harris guilty. Mr. Justice Gaselee having expressed a wish that the 
jury would again re-consider the case of John Cox the elder, and read over 
the evidence affecting him, John Cox the elder now called out, “ My Lord 
Joodge, my Lord Joodge, I’ll speak, I'll speak now I wool; that there law~ 
yer chap (pointing to his attorney) and that Counsellor there, they a’ kept 
my witnesses out a court, and would not call them. They would not; and 
Ihave them to call” Mr, J. Jervis—“ My Lord, I have exercised my dis- 
cretion in not calling witnesses for the prisoner. Ihave only one on my 
brief, and if L have done wrong, I must take the responsibility on myself.” 
Old Cox—“ My Lord Joodge, let me call my witnesses.” They were 
called, but could say nothing in exculpation, and the jury repeated their ver- 
dict of guilty. Joseph Pugh and the younger Coxes were condemned to die 
on Monday the 4th; and the sentence has been executed against Pugh and 
John Cox, but Robert Cox has been respited. Old Cox and Ann Harris are 
under sentence to suffer on Saturday next. 

At Shrewsbury, William Stevenson, a miner, was indicted for the wilful 
murder of John Horton, at Hales Owen. It appeared that on the 31st of 
March last, the prisoner and several of his companions were drinking at 2 
public house at Oldbury, when the deceased, who was an officer of the Old- 
bury court entered. The prisoner said he knew that the deceased had an 
execution against him, but the deceased made no reply. After being pressed 
upon the point several times, he said he had an execution against the pri- 
soner, and asked him what he intended to do. The prisoner requested two 
or three days’ time to send to his wife, but Horton said he would not agree 
to that, and as soon as he had finished his pipe, he meant to take the ‘pri- 
soner with him. The prisoner then asked leave to go home and put a clean 
shirt on, and deceased consented. They left the house together; the pri- 
soner returned in about ten minutes with a long sword in his hand ; and 
when the deceased approached him, and urged him to settle the matter, he 
pulled the sword from under his coat, jumped up, and placing his left hand 
on the deceased’s eyes, he ran the sword into his body, and it passed through 
his liver; he died soon after.—Verdict, guilty; sentence, death. ‘ 

At the Bury Assizes, Joseph Bullen and Osborne Bush were found guilty of 
an atrocious burglary. It appeared that the prosecutor, Robert Main, an 
old man of eighty-three years of age, and nearly blind, occupied a farm near 
the village of Metfield, and that he had sold some land, the purchase-money 
of which was placed in a small box, inclosed in a chest that stood at the foot 
of his bed. At twelve o’clock on the night of the 8th of May, the two prisoners 
came into his room, one of them armed witha pole-axe, and said to him, on his 
making an alarm, “ D you, lie down, and hold your tongue,” and then 
struck him a violent blow on the head, from which he bled profusely. The 
shirt and nightcap of the old man were produced, and appeared quite stif- 
fened with blood. The voice of one of them was that of Bullen; and it fur- 
ther appeared that he had employed, in conjunction with Bush, the son of a 
woman with whom he cohabited, to enter through the window, and open the 
door for their admission. (This boy, being only ten years old, was ex- 
amined as to his knowledge of the nature of an oath; his answer was, “ Tf 
I take a false oath, J shall go to the devil, I know that.’’) The weapon. with 
which the blow was stricken was a pole-axe that was in the house, and its 
exhibition, as wellas the bloody apparel of the old man, excited a horror not 
only in the spectators, but also in the prisoners themselves. A legal point was 
started, but overruled. Sentence, death. 





The trial of William Corder, of Polstead, for the murder of Maria Mar- 

ten, on the 18th of May, 1827, commenced on the morning of Thursday. 
Bury St. Edmund’s, where the prisoner ‘was confined and the trial was to 
take place, appears to have been seized as the head-quarters of a regiment of 
London reporters ; and the natural interest attending the development of a 
scene of guilt, that had for a time been hidden in mystery, was inflamed and 
exaggerated to a ridiculous pitch by the provocatives of the press. From an 
early hour the vicinity of the Court was in a state of extreme confusion ; and 
as the time of trial approached, the crowd of barristers, magistrates, jurors 
constables, yeomen, and ladies (!), actually obstructed the entrance of the 
judge. 
, The prisoner took his place at the bar. He is described as apparently 
“ about forty years of age, of middle height, of a fair and healthy com- 
plexion, large mouth, turn-up nose, large eyes, which had a fixed and 
glazed aspect, and his features bore rather a smile than any other expression. 
He was dressed in a dark-coloured frock-coat with velvet collar, black 
waistcoat, and blue trowsers.” The indictment, which set forth the crimi- 
nal act with the usual technicality in ten counts, having been listened to with 
much attention by the prisoner, he, with a firm voice, pleaded “ Not 
Guilty.” 

The case was neatly stated by Mr. Andrews. William Corder. is the 
son of respectable parents, who resided at Polstead, in this county. His 
father, who is now dead, for some time carried on the business of a farmer, 
to aconsiderable extent. After his death, his mother, assisted by an elder 
brother, since dead, and subsequently by the prisoner, continued the same 
business. Maria Marten, ayoung woman of more humble parents, resided 
in the same parish. She had been for some time known to the prisoner, but 
it was not until within twelve months before the 18th of May 1827 that 
they became intimate ; the result of which was the birth of an illegitimate 
child. The young woman was not confined at her father’s house, but was 
removed to a distance ; and about six weeks before the period in question, 
she returned home with her child. The child, which had been always weakly, 
died in a fortnight after her return. Corder had been heard to tell Maria 
Marten that the parish-officers were thinking of having her taken up because 
of her bastard child, and that some difference was also known to exist be- 
tween them with respect to a five-pound note. On one occasion, Maria 
Marten was heard to say to the prisoner—* Well, if I go to gaol, you 
shall go too.” Corder, upon that occasion, told her he should make 


her his wife, On the Sunday before the 18th of May, Corder called 
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at her father’s house, and told her they would go to Ipswich, but 
they did not goon that day. On Friday the 18th of May, the prisoner 
called again at the house of the deceased, who was at the time up stairs 
with her mother; he called to her and said, “I am now going — 
are you ready?? She said ‘*I cannot go out in the day-time, people will 
see me.” He told her that they had been disappointed several times, and 
that she must prepare and go then. It was arranged that she should put 
some clothes into a bag, which he would take to the Red Barn, to which she 
was to repair in male attire, and she could there change her dress, and pro- 
ceed with him to Ipswich, where he would marry her. She put her dress 
into the bag, and also a small basket, into which she put a black velvet bag 
er reticule, lined with silk. Corder left the house, and was absent about a 
quarter of an hour, and on his return Maria Marten had habited herself in a 
coat, waistcoat, and trowsers. She had also on a part of her own dress, 
consisting of a flannel petticoat and stays, with an ashen busk ; she wore 
ear-rings and a comb, and had round her neck a green handkerchief. They 
left the house at the same time, but by different doors, both going in the 
direction of the Red Barn. From that period the friends of Maria Marten 
never saw her more alive; nor did they hear anything of her, save such 
accounts as had been furnished them by the prisoner. Before she left her 
kome, he told her he had received a letter from a person named Balham, who 
would take her into custody on the ground of her having another illegitimate 
child (she had a child previously by a Mr. Mathews); but Balham never 
gave the prisoner any such letter. On the day of her leaving her father’s 
‘cottage for the Red Barn, a younger brother of her’s, who was getting some 
grass in an adjoining field, saw the’prisoner going towards the Red Barn 
with a pickaxe on his shoulder. The mother of the deceased saw the pri- 
soner on the following Sunday ; he told her that he had not yet married her 
daughter; he said he had got the license, but that it was necessary to send 
it to London, and that in the mean time he had placed Maria with some 
friends of his, who resided at Yarmouth. She again saw the prisoner in the 
following week, and told him of her son’s having seen him go towards the 
Red Barn on the 18th of May with a pick-axe on his shoulder. But he said 
* it could not be me, it must have been a man named Acres, who was stub- 
ving up some trees ina field nearthere.’” Now Acres was never so employed 
in that neighbourhood. Between the 18th of May, and up to the harvest 
time, the family of the deceased frequently saw the prisoner, and he assured 
them that she was still living with his friends, who, he said, were named 
Rowling. He represented her as being in good health; and when her 
friends complained of her silence, he accounted for it in various ways : at one 
time he said, when he was with her she was so much occupied with him that 
she had not time to write; at another, that she hada sore hand, and was un- 
able to write ; in a word, he continued to amuse her friends by various state- 
ments up to the harvest-time. On one occasion he got into conversation 
with a female named Stowe, who lived near the Red Barn ; Stowe asked him 
if Maria Marten was likely to have any more children, and he said she was 
not. Stowe asked, why not ? and observed that Maria was 2 young woman, 
and likely to have many more ; but he said “ No,” she would not have any 
more, she had had her number. Stowe asked if Maria was anywhere near ? 
he replied, “She is where [ can see her any day, and when I am not with. 
her, I am sure nobody else is.” The prisoner borrowed a spade of Stowe 
Up to September the Red Barn was empty, with the exception of some old 
litter which remained from the preceding year. When the first field of 
wheat was cut and brought in, the prisoner ordered that the upper bay of 
the barn should be first filled, and he was present when the two first loads 
were deposited there. [Here the learned counsel proceeded to describe the 
barn, as it was represented by a model on the table.] The harvest being 
over, the prisoner left Polstead, from which |.2 was driven to Colchester by a 
person named Pryke. He on that occasion stated, that he had not seen 
Maria Marten since May. But I should have stated, that before leaving Pol- 
stead, he saw the father of the deceased, with whom he shook hands, saying 
that he was going to marry his daughter soon, and that he had purchased a 
new suit of clothes to be marriedin. In the course of the following October, 
the father of the deceased received a letter, bearing the London post-mark, in 
which the prisoner stated that he had made Maria Marten his wife, and ex- 
pressed his surprise at not having received an answer to a previous letter 
written by Maria, in which she stated that Mr. Rowling had acted as father, 
and Miss Rowling as bridesmaid at the wedding. In a subsequent commu- 
nication, he stated that the letter had not passed through the London Post- 
office, and accounted for it by saying that it had to cross the water, he being 
then residing in the Isle of Wight. In a short time after this, the prisoner 
met a gentleman named Matthews in London, and a conversation took 
place .between them relative to the deceased; when he said he had not, 
up to that time, been able to marry Maria Marten, in consequence of some 
family affairs, but that he was shortly about to do so. The parents of 
the young woman not hearing anything for a considerable time, became 
uneasy and suspicious about her fate. These suspicions at length assumed 
a definite shape, and they became anxious to search the Red Barn. In 
April this year, the whole of the corn was threshed out, and nothing 
remained in the barn but the old litter and a little straw. The barn 
was then searched by the friends of the deceased, and in the upper bay they 
perceived that the earth was not so firm as in other places: on digging down 
about one foot and a half, they discovered the body of a female, covered with 
portions of her dress, namely, jean stays, her shift, and round her neck was a 
green handkerchief. The body and clothes were carefully inspected by the 
father, mother, and sister of the deceased, who had no doubt of the identity. 
She was carefully inspected, by surgeons. She had a wen or enlargement on 
the throat; which was found upon the deceased. She had lost two lower 
teeth ; the loss was to be perceived in the lower jaw of the body. The 
features were not altogether disfigured, so she was easily recognized. The 
deceased had been afflicted witha pain in her side ; and the surgeons on 
examining the body discovered inflammation in that part. They also found 
the marks of a pistol-ball on the cheek, a wound on the neck, inflicted by 
some sharp instrument, and also a like wound in the left side. The green 
handkerchief round the neck appeared to have been drawn so tight as to cause 
strangulation. Upon the boay being found suspicion fell upon the prisoner, 
and an active officer. was dispatched to London in search of him. He was 
traced to Ealing-lane, where Lee the officer took him into custody, telling 
him that he was arrested on avery serious charge, about a young woman named 
Maria Marten, and he asked him if he knew anything of such a person ? 
The prisoner said, “No.” He again asked him if he had never known such a 
person, and he said, “No, never.” The officer then said, “1 have asked you 
twice, and I will now ask you for the third and lasttime. Your name is 
Corder, and you are the person Iam in search of; did you ever know a 





young woman named Maria Marten?” And his answer again was, “ No, 
never.” He was taken into custody, and committed to prison. The officer 
Lee, on searching the house, found a black velvet bag or reticule, lined with 
silk, and having aselvedge inside; that bag belonged to Maria Marten. 
In the bag the officer found a pair of pistols. When he found that wounds 
inflicted with a sharp instrument had been discovered on the body of the de- 
ceased, he remembered he had seen a sword hanging up in the prisoner’s 
house at Ealing: he proceeded thither, and obtained it, and it was found to cor- 
respond with the cuts on the body, through the stays and other parts of the 
dress. Before the 18th of May, the prisoner was in possession of such a 
sword, and had sent it to be ground in the neighbourhood ; and it had been 
seen with him before he left Polstead. These are the main facts of the case. 

The evidence called bore out the counselin his opening. Ann Marten, the 
mother, was first called, and deposed to all the circumstances attending the 
connexion between the prisoner and the deceased, and to their departure to- 
gether from her house with the avowed design of being married. Marten, 
the father, described the disinterment of the body; which was identified by 
several marks and features to be that of Maria Marten. Mrs. Marten recogs 
nized the combs, ear-rings, and other articles of dress, to be those her daugh- 
ter wore when she last saw her. 


The following letters, proved to be in the prisoner’s hand-writing, were put 
in and read :— 

“ London, Bull Inn, Leadenhall-street, Thursday, Oct. 18, 1827. 

“Thomas Marten—I am just arrived at London upon business respecting our 

family affairs, and am writing to you before I take the least refreshment, because 
I should be in time for this night’s post, as my stay in town will be very short, 
anxious to return again to her who is now my wife, and with whom I shall be one 
of the happiest of men. I should have had her with me, but it was her wish to stay 
at our lodgings at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, which she described to you in her 
letter ; and we feel astonished that you have not yet answered it, thinking illness 
must have been the cause. In that she gave youa full description of our marriage, 
and that Mr. Rowland was daddy, and Miss bride’s-maid; likewise told you they 
came with us as far as London, when we continued together very comfortable for 
three days, when we parted with the greatest regret. Maria and myself went or 
to the Isle of Wight, and they both returned home. I told Maria I should write to 
you directly I reached London, who is very anxious to hear from you, fearful some 
strange reason is the cause of your not writing; she requested that you would in- 
close Mr. Peter’s letters in one of your own, should he write to you, that we may 
know better how to act. She is now mine, and I should wish to study for her com- 
fort as wellas myown. Let us know all respecting Mr. Peter, and if you can pos- 
sibly write by return of post, direct for Mr. W.C. at the aboveinn. Maria wished 
me to give her love to Nancy, and akiss for her little boy, hoping every possible 
care is taken of him, and tell your. wife to let Nancy have any of Maria’s clothes 
she may think proper, for she says she have got so many they will only spoil, and 
make use of any she may like herself. In her letter she said a great deal about little 
Henry, who she feels anxious to hear about, and will take him to herself as soon as 
we can get a farm whereby we can gain a livelihood, which I shall do the first I can 
meet worth notice, for living without some busiuess is very expensive, still provi- 
sions are reasonable in the Isle of Wight: I think cheaper than in any part of 
England. Thank God we are both well, hoping this will find you all the same. We 
have both been on the water, and have had some sea sickness, which I consider 
have been very useful to us both. My cough I have lost entirely, which is a great 
consolation. In real truth I feel better than I ever did in my life only in this short 
time. Maria told you in her letter how ill I was for two days at Portsmouth, which 
is seven miles over the water to the Isle of Wight, making altogether 139 miles 
from Polstead. I would say more, but time will not permit, therefore Maria unites 
with me for your welfare, and may every blessing attend you. Mind you direct to 
Wm. M. C. at the Bull Inn, Leadenhall-street, London ; write to-morrow if you 
can, if not, write soon enough for Saturday’s post, that I may get it on Sunday 
morning, when I shall return to Maria directly I receive it. Enclose Mr. Peter’s 
letters, and let us know whether he has acknowledged little Henry. You must try 
and read my scribble, but I am afraid you will never make it out.—I remain, your 
well wisher, Ww.c. 

“P.s. I think you had better burn all letters, after taking the directions, that 
nobody may form the least idea of our residence. Adieu.” 

“To Thomas Marten, Polstead, near Stoke by Nayland, Suffolk, with speed.” 

Marten having denied the receipt of the above, received the following :— 

* October, 23, 1827. 

“Thomas Marten—I received your letter this morning, which reached London yes- 
terday; but letters are not delivered out on a Sunday here, that I discovered, on 
making inquiry yesterday. However, I could not get through my business before 
this afternoon, and am going down to Portsmouth by this night’s coach. I have 
been this day to the General Postoffice, making inquiry about the letter Maria sent 
to you, on the 30th of September, which you say never came to your hands. The 
Clerk of the Office traced the books back to the date it was wrote, and he said a 
letter directed as I told him, to you, never came through their Office, which I think 
is very strange; however, I am determined to tind out how it was lost, if possible. 
But I must think of coming over the water to Portsmouth, which I will inquire 
about tomorrow, when I hope to find out the mystery. It is, I think, very odd that 
letters should be lost in this strange way—was it not for the discovery of our resi- 
dence, I certainly would indict the post-office ; but I cannot do that without making 
our appearance at a Court Marshal, which would be very unpleasant to us both. 
You wish for us to come to Polstead, which we should be very happy to do, but you 
are not aware of the danger. You may depend, if we ever fall into Mr. P.’s hands, 
the conseqtience would be fatal—therefore, should he write to you, or should he 
come to Polstead, you must tell him you have not the least knowledge of us, but you 
think we are gone to some foreign part. I think, if you do not hear from him before 
long, you had better write and tell him you cannot support the child without some 
assistance, for we are gone you know not where. If you tell him you hear from us 
he will force you to say where we was; therefore I think it will be best not to ac- 
knowledge anything at alk I inclose one pound, and you shall hear from us again 
in ashort time; this will not reach you before Wednesday morning, as I am too 
late for this night’s post. You said your wife did not like to take any of Maria’s 
clothes; she said in her last letter that her old clothes were at their service—I mean 
your wife and Nancy; but she shall write again as soon as possible. I must now 
bid you adieu; the coach will startin about ten minutes. I have been so much em- 
ployed aliday, I could not write before. Believe me to be your well-wisher for your 
future welfare, “Wm. Cc,” 

‘© To Mr. Marten, Polstead, near Colchester (post paid).” 

The following was addressed to Mr. Mathews, with whom Maria Marten 
had previously been connected :-— 

“ Sunday Afternoon, Aug. 26, 1827. 

“ Sir—In reply to your generous letter which reached me yesterday, I beg to in- 
form you that I was indeed innocent of Maria Marten’s residence at the time you 
requested me to forward the letter I took from Branford, and will candidly confess 
that Maria has been with a distant female relation of mine since the month of May. 
About five weeks ago they both went into Norfolk to visit some of my kindred’s 
friends. On Friday week I received a letter from my kindred, who informed me 
that Maria was somewhat indisposed, and that they were then ina village called 
Horingby, near Yarmouth. I returned an answer by the next post, and inclosed | 
your letter for Maria, which I found reached her perfectly safe. As I took the 
Yarmouth coach last Wednesday from Ipswich Lamb Fair, and went to Horingby, 
when I was sorry to learn that Maria’s indisposition was caused by a sore gathering 
on the back of her hand, which caused her great pain, and which prevented her from 
writing to you, as her fingers are at present immovable; knowing you would be 
anxious to hear from her, I particularly wished her to write the first moment she 
found herself able, which she promised very faithfully to do. I gave her a particular 
account of our dialogue at Polstead Hall, not forgetting the remarkable kindness I 
experienced from you, which I shall ever most gratefully acknowledge, and likewise 
return you my most grateful thanks for your goodness in respect to the enterprise on 
my account when in London. I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

“Wm. CorDER. 

“‘P.S. Ihave already inclosed your letter for Maria, with my own, which I shalt 
post with this immediately, and beg permission to add, that I have fully determined 
to make Maria my bride directly I can settle our family affairs, which will be in 
about a month or six weeks’ time, Till then Maria will continue with my kindred, 
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In concluding, if I can at any time render you any service whatsoever, I shall be 
most happy to oblige, as I am truly sensible of your generosity.” 

“« For Peter Mathews, Esq. Bentield, near Workingham, Berkshire.” 

Mr. Lorton, the surgeon who went to view the body when the coroner’s 
jury was present, described the state in which he found it, A handkerchief 
was tied tight round the neck, as if it had been pulled by some person ; it 
had grooved the neck. Inthe neck was a perpendicular stab, Injury had 
been done to the right eye, and the right side of the face, as if something 
had passed into the left cheek and out of the right orbit: a ball appeared to 
have passed through the left cheek. These were the wounds he observed in 
the barn; Mr. Nairn, however, brought to him a part of the ribs and the 
heart ; he then perceived there had been a stab between the fifth and sixth 
ribs, which had penetrated the heart. In opening the chest, he had himself 
made a wound in the heart, but not this one. 

At half-past six, it was found necessary to adjourn. The jury were locked 
up for the night ; and Corder, who had employed himself in taking notes, 
&c. with perfect self-possession during the day, withdrew with alacrity and 
unabashed, 

The Court met on Friday morning at nine, 

Mr. Nairn, another surgeon, corroborated Mr. Lorton’s evidence. Three 
stabs were found to correspond with a sword or knife which was found in 
Corder’s possession. The head was produced, and the nature of the wound 
in the spheroidal process explained. It might have been caused by a sharp 
instrument. 

After these, and other circumstances were elicited, 

The prisoner being called on for his defence, advanced to the front of the 
bar, took out some papers, and read nearly as follows with a very tremulous 
voice :—“ I am informed that, by the law of England, the counsel for a pri- 
soner is not allowed to address the jury, though the counsel for the Crown is 
allowed that privilege. While 1 deplore, as much as any human being can, 
the fatal event which has caused this enquiry, let me entreat you to dismiss 
from your minds the publications of the public press from the time of its first 
promulgation to this hour; let me entreat you, let me dissuade you, if I can, 
from being influenced by the horrid and disgusting details which have for 
months issued from the public press—a powerful engine for fixing the 
opinions of large classes of the community, but which is too often, I fear, 
though unintentionally, the cause of affixing slander upon innocence. I have 
been described as a monster, who, while meditating becoming the husband 
of this girl to whom I was evincing an affectionate attachment, was actually 
premeditating and plotting the perpetration of this horrid crime. With such 
misrepresentations it was natural, perhaps, to expect that an unfavourable 
impression should have been created against me, and the more so when the 
accusation went beyond the present case, and was connected with other 
crimes well calculated to excite prejudice against me. It is natural you 
should come to this trial with feelings of prejudice; but as you expect 
peace and serenity of mind at home, I implore you to banish from 
your minds all the horrible accusations which have been promulgated, 
and give your verdict on the evidence alone. Consider, gentlemen, 
that the attorney for the prosecution is also the coroner before whom 
the inquest was taken ; and his conduct, in refusing my being present at the 
inquest, is conduct which you cannot approve. Since my committal, the 
coroner has been again at Polstead,—has got up additional evidence. My 
solicitor pressed for a copy of the depositions, which were refused. In con- 
sequence of these unjust proceedings, I never heard one of the witnesses 
examined, and cannot therefore have come prepared as I ought tobe. The 
coroner thus acting in his double capacity was likely enough, when meditating 
to act as attorney for the prosecution, to have entertained impressions inconsist- 
eut for the fit discharge of his inquisitorial inquiry ; and again, as attorney for 
the prosecution, he was liable to be diverted from the fulfilment of his duties 
as coroner ; so that I wa, in this respect, ou the threshold of inquiry, exposed 
to disadvantages from which I ought to have been saved. This, however, 
was not all: my solicitor remonstrated; he was not only refused copies of 
the depositions, but the attorney for the prosecution, without any notice to 
me, has visited Polstead, and taken examinations upon oath of the different 
witnesses, and come to this trial prepared with evidence taken behind my 
‘-back, and pruned down to suit the exaggerations of this case. I therefore 
am brought to be tried for my life without any fair knowledge of the evi- 
dence against me. In consequence of this unjust proceeding on the part of 
the coroner, how can I controvert, as I might have done were I allowed to 
hear the witnesses, equivocal facts and highly coloured statements, of which 
I am, for the first time, informed when brought to trial for my life? Were 
witnesses to be privately examined, and their evidence clandestinely ob- 
tained? It has been well observed, that truth is sometimes stronger than 
fiction. Never was this assertion better exemplified than in this hapless 
instance. In a few short months I have been deprived of all my brothers, 
and my father recently before that period, I. have heard the evidence, and 
am free to say, unexplained, it may cause great suspicion; but you will 
allow me to explain it, Proceeding, my Lord, and gentlemen, to the real 
facts of this case, I admit that there is evidence calculated to excite sus- 
picion,—but these facts are capable of explanation; and, convinced as I am 
of my entire innocence, I have to entreat you to listen to my true and simple 
detail of the real facts of the death of this unfortunate woman, I was myself 
so stupified and overwhelmed with the strange and disastrous circumstance, 
and on that account so unhappily driven to the necessity of immediate de- 
cision, that I acted with fear instead of judgment, and I did that which any 
innocent man might have done under such unhappy circumstances. I con- 
cealed the appalling occurrence, and was, as is the misfortune of such 
errors, subsequently driven to sustain the first falsehoods by others, and to 
persevere in a system of delusion which furnished the facts concealed 
for a long time. At first I gave a false account of the death of the 
unfortunate Maria. I am now resolved to disclose the truth, regard- 
less of the consequences. To conceal her pregnancy from my mother, 
I took lodgings at Sudbury: she was delivered of a male child, 
which died in a fortnight in the arms of Mrs. Marten, although the newspa- 
pers have so perverted that fact, and it was agreed between Mrs. Marten, 
Maria, and me, that the child should be buried in the fields. There was a 
pair of small pistols in the bed-room; Maria knew they were there. I had 
often showed them to her. Maria took them away from me. I had some 
reason to suspect she had some correspondence with a gentleman, by whom 
she had a child, in London, Though her conduct was not free from blemish, 
IT at length yielded to her entreaties, and agreed to marry her; and it’was 
arranged we should go to Ipswich and procure a licence and marry. Whe- 
ther I said there was a warrant out against her I know not. It has been 


proved that we had many words, and that she was crying when she left. the 





house. Gentlemen, this was the origin of the fatal occurrence. I gently 
rebuked her ; we reached the barn; while changing her dress, she flew into 
a passion, upbraided me with not having so much regard for her as the gen- 
tleman before alluded to. Feeling myself in this manner so much insulted 
and irritated, when I was about to perform every kindness and reparation, I 
said, ‘ Maria, if you go on in this way before marriage, what have I to ex- 
pect after? I shall therefore stop when I can, I will return straight home, 
and you can do what you like, and act just as you think proper? I said I 
would not marry her. In consequence of this, I retired from her, when I 
immediately heard the report of a gun or pistol, and running back I found 
the unhappy girl weltering on the ground. Recovering from my stupor, I 
thought to have left the spot ; but I endeavoured to raise her from the ground, 
but found her entirely lifeless, To my horror I discovered the pistol was 
one of my own she had privately taken from my bed-room. There she lay, 
killed by one of my own pistols, and I the only being by! My faculties were 
suspended, I knew not what todo. The instant the mischief happened, I 
thought to have made it public ; but this would have added to the suspicion, 
and I then resolved to conceal her death. I then buried her in the best way I 
could. I tried to conceal the fact as well as I could, giving sometimes one rea- 
son for her absence, and sometimes another. It may be said, why not prove this 
by witnesses ? Alas! how can 1? How can I offer any direct proof how she 
possessed herself of my pistols, for I found the other in her reticule, That 
she obtained them cannot be doubted, All I can say as to the stabs is, that 
I never saw one; and I believe the only reason for the surgeons talking of 
them is, that a sword was found in my possession. I can only account for 
them by supposing that the spade penetrated her body when they searched 
for the body inthe barn. This I know, that neither from me, nor from her- 
self, did she get any stab of this description, I always treated her with 
kindness, and had intended to marry her. What motive, then, can be sug- 
gested for my taking her life ? I could have easily gotten over the promise 
of marriage. Is it possible I could have intended her destruction in this 
manner? We went, in the middle of the day, to a place surrounded by cot- 
tages. Would this have been the case had I intended to have murdered her ? 
Should I have myself furnished the strongest evidence that has been adduced 
against me? I might, were [ a guilty man, have suppressed the time and 
place of her death, but my plain and unconcealed actions, because the 
were guiltless, supplied both. Had I intended to perpetrate so dreadful a 
crime, would I have kept about me some of the articlgs that were known to 
be Maria’s ? Had I sought her life, could [ have acted in such a manner ? 
Had I, I would have chosen another time and place. Look at my conduct 
since. Did 1 run away ? No! I lived months and months, with my mother, 
T left Polstead in consequence of my family afflictions. I went to the Isle 
of Wight. It is said that the passport was obtained to enable me to leave 
England at any time. No, it was to enable me to visit some friends of my 
wife’s in Paris, Should I have kept her property, had [ anything to fear 
from their detection? In December last, I advertised in The Times news- 
paper the sale of my house, and gave my name and address at full length. 
Did this look like concealment ?> You will consider any man innocent till 
his guilt is fully proved. It now rests with you to restore me to society, or 
to an ignominious death. To the former I feel I am entitled—against the 
latter IT appeal to your justice and humanity. I have nothing more to add, 
but that I leave my life in your hands, aware that you will give me the hu. 
mane benefit of the law in cases of doubt, and that your Lordship will take 
a compassionate view of the melancholy situation in which my misfortunes 
have placed me.” 

The following witnesses for the defence were then called. William Good 
win—* I live in Plough-lane, Sudbury. The prisoner, in the spring of last 
year, came to take apartments at my house. Maria Marten afterwards came 
and lay in there. They were there between two and three months. She 
was delivered of a child there. The prisoner came once or twice a-week to 
see her, as well after as before her confinement. When I saw them toge- 
ther, I know nothing to the contrary of his appearing fond of her. She went, 
before or after her confinement, to Mr. Harcourt’s, the gunsmith, at Sudbury.” 
Mary Anne Goodwin, wife of the last witness—“ I knew Maria Marten, who 
lodged with me in March 1827; she was brought by the prisoner. She 
was confined there, and was there better than two months. The prisoner 
frequently came to visit her.; he never missed coming once a-week. He 
treated her always with kindness ; and they appeared very much attached to 
each other. She was generally in very bad spirits. I heard her say she 
went for the pistols to the shop where they were. She went for them alone 
to Mr. Harcourt’s.’” Thomas Hardy—* I was in the employ of Mrs. Corder 
last year. In February last year I saw the prisoner cleaning pistols. 
I saw Maria Marten on the 13th of May, with the prisoner, walking 
across the yard towards tie stable. There are two stair-cases in Mrs. 
Corder’s house ; and a person may go up to what was the prisoner’s 
room, by one of them, without Mrs. Corder knowing anything about it.’ 
Lucy Balam—‘* I lived with Mrs. Corder eleven months, till last Old Michael- 
mas day. I have seen a pair of pistols in the prisoner’s bed-room, sometimes 
in a box and sometimes out of it. The prisoner remained with his mother 
till about a fortnight before I left. He always appeared avery kind and 
good-natured young man.’ Edward Liveing—* I am a surgeon of Nayland, 
near Polstead. Ihave attended him professionally. About this time last 
year I advised him to leave that part of the country, and to go to a warm 
bathing-place, particularly mentioning Hastings and the South coast. He 
was then strongly threatened with consumption. Some time after that, I 
understood he was gone.’ Thirza Havers—“1 have known the prisoner 
from his infancy. I have always found him to be a kind and humane man,” 
John Bugg— I was the looker of Mrs. Corder’s farm. He always bore the 
character of a mild and humane man.’ John Pryke (a schoolfellow of the 
prisoner), and Mary Kersey, who had known him from infancy, gave him the 
same character. By Mr. Kelly—‘Are you related to the prisoner ?’— 
“ His cousin”’ By Mr. Brodrick—“ And has that circumstance made you 
more intimately acquainted with him and his character than you would 
otherwise have been ?”’~~“It has, Sir’? John Boreham and John Balam 
gave similar evidence. 

The Lord Chief Baron began his summing up at twelve o’clock. The 
law required great particularity of description as to the mode by which a 
murdered person met with death. It was, therefore, that this indictment 
contained so many counts. If they were of opinion that by one or two, or 
any, or all of the means charged, the deceased met her death, and by the 
hands of the prisoner, the law and the justice of the country required that 
they should find him guilty. He commented on the cx parte statements 
that had been published; but particularly he reprobated the conduct of the 
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dissenting minister named Young, of whom he could hardly bring himself 
to believe the account to have been correct. It was most improper, and se~ 
verely to be condemned, that any man, particularly a man pretending to be 
a minister of religion, should travel out of his ordinary walk in life, and 
erect his pulpit upon the very spot where the alleged crime had been com- 
mitted. And todo what ? Why, to preach a sermon (if the term could 
be applicable upon such an occasion) inflaming the minds of an ignorant 
multitude against the prisoner at the bar,—against a man not then on his 
trial, and who, from his situation and circumstances, could not by any possi- 
bility defend himself. His lordship next proceeded to comment on the 
prisoner’s defence, which, no doubt, under good and able advice, had re- 
lieved himself and the Jury from that which would have been part of their 
duty had a different course been adopted. The prisoner had avowed the 
facts charged, as to day, place, and circumstance. He had _ himself 
also identified the body as that of Maria Marten. His defence not 
only avowed this, but went on to charge the onus of the death upon 
the ‘deceased herself. He had charged suicide upen Maria Marten 
herself. His Lordship then detailed such parts of the evidence as it ap- 
peared to him necessary to particularise. In commenting on the evidence 
of Marten, the father, he called the attention of the jury to the position the 
body was found in, and the shape of the handkerchief that was round the 
neck. He did this, because of the statement in the defence, that the de- 
ceased died by her own hand. His Lordship also commented on the con- 
versation of the prisoner with Phoebe Stow, respecting Maria, wherein he 
had said, ‘ She was where he could go to her at any time.” The conversa- 
tion was a singular one, and inconsistent with an anxiety to avoid the suspi- 
cion—it was inconsistent with the defence set up. It was remarkable, his 
Lordship said, when he arrived at the evidence of Lee, the officer, that it did 
not occur to the prisoner to tell him the story that his defence had told 
to-day. It would have been natural to have done so; but it did not appear 
to have occurred to the prisoner to doit. On his arrival at the surgeon’s 
evidence, his Lordship commented on the stab in the neck, upon the ribs, 
and in the heart. If it was a case of suicide, it was a singular case. It was 
not common for persons committing that crime first to shoot and then to 
stab themselves in different places. It was a very extraordinary circumstance 
that the deceased should so destroy herself, especially at a time when she 
Was expecting the greatest blessing a young woman could hope for, namely, 
a matrimonial union with a person it was confessed she was attached to. 
The conduct of the Coroner had been complained of; it was but justice to 
say, he thought without reason: an accused person had no right to be 
present during the inquest: the depositions were read over to the prisoner, 
and he had nothing to complain of on that head. The case was now in the 
hands of the jury, and they would do their duty. 

The Jury retired, and in a quarter of an hour returned into Court with a 
verdict of Guilty.” 

The Lord Chief Baron, with emphatic solemnity, pronounced sentence of 
death—to be executed on Monday next. 

As the Judge concluded his impressive address, the prisoner uttered a 
groan, and began to sink to the ground. The gaolers on each side sup- 
ported him, and with great difficulty he was led from the dock ; as soon, 
however, as he reached the cell behind the dock, he fell senseless on the 
floor of the cell, and remained in that state for a considerable time. The 
miserable wretch appears, from all that passed, to have been buoyed up by 
the hopes of escape to the last, and the infatuation of security had also ex- 
tended to his unhappy wife, who is said to have been cooking a dinner for 
himjat the moment when the dreadful sentence of the law was passing. 





THE POLICE OF LONDON. 

On Thursday night, the St. George’s Marrow-bone and Cleaver Club, con- 
sisting of four stout butchers, were brought before the Magistrate at Marl- 
borough-street, having been given in charge at the Dowager Lady Harland’s 
house, in Dover-street, Piccadilly. Ir appeared that Mr. Digby Neave, who 
is nearly related to Lady Harland, and who is the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Neave, was married that morning to the Hononrable Mary Arundell, daughter 
of the late Lord Arundell, of Wardour ; and after the ceremony the bridal 
party proceeded to Lady Harland’s, at No. 17, Dover-street. Shortly after- 
wards, one of the defendants presented himself at her Ladyship’s door, and 
delivered a letter to the footman, addressed to “ Thomas Neave, Esq.,’’ the 
purport of which was to demand on behalf of the Club a sovereign, being 
what they termed asubscription in lieu of the marrow-bones and cleavers 
being sent to their house. The letter was handed to Mr. Digby Neave and 
the fair bride, and excited considerable mirth; but Sir Thomas Neave, con- 
ceiving it a trick to obtain money, desired a constable to take the members 
of the club into custody when they called again; and presented their silver 
plate ornamented with blue ribbon anda chaplet of flowers. The defendants 
urged, in their defence, the almost immemorial practice of receiving a donation 
of a sovereign from persons of distinction who were married at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square ; and as they had not received any money in the pre- 
sent instance, Mr. Roe considered that he would not be justified in com- 
mitting them under the Vagrant Act, and they were discharged, on entering 
into their own recognizances to appear next morning. None of the Club, 
however, made their appearance on the following morning, but the constable 
produced a book belonging to them, containing the names of distinguished 
persons who have been married at St. George’s Church, including John 
Cam Hobhouse, Esq. M.P. Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., the Hon. Edward 
Stafford Jerningham, Sir Charles Smith, Bart., Lord Teynham, the Hon. 
Mr. Walker, son of Viscount Ashbroke, Sir John Johnstone, Sir Thomas 
Claridge, Major Barrington, Capt. Henry Hope, R.N., Captain Sidney, &c. 
all of whom, without any exception,,had put down their names for a sovereign. 
In the course of ayear the sums gathered by these greasy fellows as marriage- 
offerings amounted to 416/, The album is placed, as a security for the 
club, in the archives of the office. 

Brigg and Atkinson, two of the most thorough-bred thieves in London, 
have been committéd at Union Hall, on two charges of horse-robbery at 
Kensington and Newington. 

At Marlborough Street on Wednesday two wetl-dressed young men, one of 
whom was stated to belong to a noble family, were carried before Mr. Dyer, 
for assault, and for riotous and disorderly conduct in the watchhouse. It 
appeared that the gentlemen were passing (own Bond.-street on Tuesday 
night, when one of them threw a stick at a dog that accompanied a livery- 
servant. ‘The livery-servant remonstrated ; thie young men of fashion struck 
and kicked; the livery-servant had them taken to the watchhouse, where 
they conducted themselves in a most violent manner, jumping upon the 





forms and tables, wringing the nose of one man, pulling the whiskers of 
another, and ramming their fists into the mouth of a third, with many other 
excesses. These facts were fully proved against the young men of fashion 5 
but, says the report, “ as they appeared to be very respectable, and pleaded 
drunkenness in excuse, the Magistrate merely fined them five shillings each, 
and recommended them to make some compensation to the injured parties ; 
which they did, and left the office.” a; 

An odd-looking fellow, who sets up for a humorist, was carried before the 
Lord Mayor at the Mansion-house on Monday, by a Borough officer, on 
suspicion, upon his own evidence, of having been concerned in the robbery 
of Mr. Hatton the watchmaker, at the foot of London Bridge. The officer 
said that the prisoner told him that he had something very heavy at his 
heart. ‘ What is that ?” said the officer. “Why,” replied the prisoner, 
“ | was in the robbery at Mr. Hatton’s. I knowall about it, and I had 1002. 
for my share of the plunder.” The officer, of course, hearing him persist 
in this statement, conveyed him to the watchhouse, where he got more 
sober. The Lord Mayor—* Well, Esuppose you slept yourself into an honest 
man?” Prisoner—“ I was very drunk. I hope you'll pass overit.” The 
Lord Mayor—“ There’s truth in the glass, the proverb says. I won't be so 
hard on you as to refuse to believe you, when you were in that hopeful con- 
dition. You must go to the Compter.” Prisoner—* My Lord, I was only 
in jest.’ The Lord Mayor—“ No,,no; I am sure you were in earnest. You 
would not tell a lie. You must go until the day after to-morrow.’? The 
prisoner was then taken off to cool in the Compter. 

A man named Griffin, and a woman who passes for his wife, were on 
Tuesday arraigned before the Lord Mayor, at the instance of a licensed 
victualler, who resides in the neighbourhood of Petticoat-lane. The defendants 
entered the tap-room, and called for a pot of beer, and when the landlord 
served them with it, “Thank you, (said Griffin) but we have no money to 
pay you for the wet.” ‘‘Why, then, (observed the landlord) you’ll get no 
wet here. Do you think I get my beer for nothing 2?” The woman winked 
at the landlord and said, “ Give him the beer; you had better; you 
don’t know who he is.’ The landlord supposed the fellow might be 
Johnson the informer, and he retired to the bar, the woman walked over 
to him, and whispered, “ Do you know who the man is ?” “NotI, 
is he Johnson or one of his gang?” ‘* Hush, not at all; why do you 
know who the lady next to you in your bar is?” “Do I, (replied the 
landlord in surprise) to be sure I do; she is my wife.” “ Not she 
indeed, (said the woman) that lady is neither more nor less than the 
wife of the man that wants the pot of beer. Ifyou give him the pot of 
beer, he won’t claim her, if not, he will take her away withhim”’ The com- 
plainant was exceedingly indignant at this outrage upon the delicacy of his 
wife: but as he had been married to her only six months, he did not exactly 
know how to proceed. He said to her, ‘My dear, that young man in the 
tap-room says he is very well acquainted with you.” “ With me, the nasty 
fellow, what does he know of me!” “ He only says, my dear, that you are 
his wife.’ The insulted landlady immediately ran into the street for an offi- 
cer. The couple began to think they had gone rather too far, and the wo- 
man said she believed there was a mistake, and that the young man had 
seen a resemblance between his wife, who had run away from him, and the 
landlady. When, however, the officer appeared, the male defendant refused 
to depart, and was abusive, and the woman having assisted with her tongue, 
the couple were locked up. Griffin said, that he and his wife had taken a 
drop too much, and they did not know what they were about. The Lord 
Mayor—* Oh then, your companion is your wife,is she ?”” Griffin—* Yes, 
my Lord, and has been for many a long day.” His Lordship told them, 
that if they had procured the beer upon the unwelcome piece of false intelli« 
gence, he would certainly have committed them. He was sorry to say that 
he knew well many respectable men who would give more than a pot of 
beer to get rid of their wives; but that was not the case here. _ If they, the 
prisoners, did not reform, they would certainly very soon find themselves 
upon the tread-mill, With this admonition, his Lordship allowed them to 
go at large, : 

Thomas Higgins, of Walker’s-court, Berwick-street, St. James’s, was 
re-examined at Marlborough-street, on Thursday, on a charge of cutting and 
maiming the inspector of nuisances for the parish, a man named Kendillon, 
Three or four informations had been laid by the latter against Higgins, during 
the last month, for placing fish-baskets on the footway ; and Higgins had 
vowed vengeance. Both parties are Irish. Last Thursday week, in the 
morning, when he returned from Billingsgate at five o’clock, he alarmed 
some of his neighbours with his threats, that he would before the day was 
over have the life of the Orangeman. Two of the beadles warned 
Kendillon, begging him not to go near the place. Kendillon, however, only 
laughed at them, and said he would go and see what Higgins had to say. 
He went, and as he was passing, Higgins saw him, and seizing a large knife 
ran after him; and made a stab on the right side of the neck immediately 
underneath the ear. Accry of horror issuing from some persons made Ken- 
dillon move his head, otherwise death would have been instantaneous ; the 
knife, however, made a very deep incision across the neck and face, ‘Ken- 
dillon, although wounded, turned round and seized the prisoner by the.gollar, 
and began dragging him along towards the office ; the latter dropped the 
knife, and exclaimed, ‘“ Well, you are a good fellow, for you possess. plenty 
of pluck.’ Mr. Deacon, a surgeon, examined the wound, and found it to be 
of a very dangerous nature, and the symptoms of danger have increased since 
the beginning of the present week. The prisoner, upon his being taken into 
custody, exulted in what he had done, and regretted that he had not killed 
“ Castlereagh’s countryman.” The Magistrate informed him that he should 
feel it his duty to commit him for trial, either for cutting and maiming, or in 
case Kendillon died, which is very probable, for murder, The prisoner was 
then remanded, until the fate of his victim should be ascertained. 








THE PRESS. 





THE HOUSE OF BRAGANZA AND THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR. 


Timrs—lIt will be remembered, that towards the end of 1807, the late 
King of Portugal (then Prince Regent), on the entrance of the French into his 
dominions, and the publication of a notice in the Moniteur that “ the family 
of Bracanza had ceased to reign,” had been induced to embark suddenly 
in a moment of alarm and panic for Rio de Janeiro, a measure which the British 
Government had been urging upon him in vain for some months before. 
Lord Strangford, who was then our Envoy at the Court of Lisbon, and 
who had been employed to press upon the weak and vacillating Regent the 
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necessity of emigrating to America, to preserve the independence of his crown 
and a portion of his territory, had been expelled from Lisbon, without having 
been able to overcome the resistance of the Court to so perilous and re- 
pulsive a step. The approach of the invader, however, and the denunciation 
of the Moniteur, were stronger than the representations of diplomacy ; and 
accordingly, on the 27th of November, the Royal Family embarked for the 
new world, to avoid the fate of their Spanish relatives in the old. Lord 
Strangford could not let such an opportunity pass without taking credit to 
himself for the success of his fruitless efforts, and accordingly, though he had 
avowedly failed in persuading the Regent to take refuge in his fleet, and had 
himself been obliged to move on board the British squadron off the bar of 
Lisbon, he claimed the whole merit of the emigration, in a despatch of which 
the following is an extract: —“ I accordingly requested an audience of the 
Prince Regent, together with due assurances of protection and security ; and 
upon receiving his Royal Highness’s answer, I proceeded to Lisbon on the 
27th, in his Majesty’s ship Confiance, bearing a flag of truce. I had imme- 
diately most interesting communications with the Court of Lisbon, the par- 
ticulars of which shall be fully detailed in a future despatch. It suffices to 
mention in this place, that the Prince Regent wisely directed all is appre- 
hensions to a French army, and all his hopes to an English Fleet ; that he 
received the most explicit assurances from me, that His Majesty would 
generously overlook those acts of unwilling and momentary hostility, &c., 
&c.; and that the British squadron before tlie Tayus should be employed to 
protect his retreat from Lisbon and his voyage to the Brazils.’? This memo- 
rable despatch is dated “ November 29, His Majesty’s ship Hibernia, off the 
Tagus.’ Now, who would believe, unless almost on the evidence of his 
own senses, or the confession of the party implicated, that this Hibernian 
despatch, dated off the Tagus, November 29, was actually written in 
Bruton street, London, on the 19th of December, and that the diplomatist, 
who, on the 27th of November, so dexterously landed in Lisbon to 
direct all the Regent’s ‘“‘ apprehensions to a French army, and all his 
hopes to an English fleet,” never saw the Regent at Lisbon at all on that 
occasion, and was only admitted to an audience after his Royal Highness had 
actually embarked ? This freedom with facts—this undeniable departure from 
truth, which we shall not venture more particularly to characterize—was 
known and established by irresistible evidence soon after the Brazilian emi- 
gration; and being safely established at Rio de Janeiro, King John was 
exceedingly amused on reading in the diplomatic despatch an account of the 
agency by which he was persuaded to leave Europe; but it was only within 
the last two months, and in his pamphlet in answer toa note of Colonel Na- 
pier’s History of the Peninsular War, that his Lordship himself confessed 
to the charge of having written his despatch in England, and of never having 
seen the Regent till on-board. Let the reader confront the following state- 
ment made by his Lordship in 1828, with the above London-written extract 
of the despatch, dated ‘* His Majesty’s ship Hibernia, off the Tagus,” in 
1807 :—“TL arrived at Lisbon on the night of the 28th inst., and almost 
immediately saw Mr. A’Aranjo, who was already on board ship. J then pro- 
ceeded to the vessel in which the Prince Regent was embarked, and notwith- 
standing the assertion to the contrary in Colonel Napier’s note, I had a long 
and most confidential interview with his Royal Highness. I had then, 
as Colonel Napier truly states, no power either to advance or to retard the 
emigration ; but when did I ever assume that I bad, or did take any credit to 
myself for anything that passed at that interview with his Royal Highness ?” 
But though his Lordship did not land at Lisbon on the 27th, and had not the 
good fortune to meet with the Royal Family till the 28th, when they were on 
board—though the menaces of the Moniteur and the protecting squadron of 
Sir S. Smith did the whole work of diplomacy ; his Lordship was the chief 
gainer by the transaction. His despatch was believed, and his zeal was 
rewarded, while the less obtrusive merits of the Admiral remained unem- 
blazoned, and were left without recompense. The red riband which was due 
to Sir S. Smith—or which, as Colonel Napier suggests, ought to have been 
cut into three parts, and shared between his Lordship, the Admiral, and the 
writer of the Moniteur—was conferred upon the unsuccessful Envoy, and the 
alter tulit honores was verified in diplomacy as well as in authorship. 

New Times.—It is alleged, that as his Lordship did not see the Prince 
Regent on the 27th, he could not possibly have had any influence on the re- 
solution of his Royal Highness to proceed to the Brazils, inasmuch as he had 
at that moment gone on board a ship in the river. And this allegation 
chiefly rests on a subsequent statement of Lord Strangford, published in 
reply to Colonel Napier only ashort time ago. Now, where is the discord 
of these two statements—where the grounds for the impudent charge of 
falsehood ? _In the first paragraph his Lordship says, he proceeded to Lis- 
bon on the 27th; but does he say, or does it follow, that he arrived at Lis- 
bon on the 27th? It may be literally true that the ambassador did not ob- 
tain an audience in the city of Lisbon at all. But the objection is a mere 
quibble, and one that would disgrace the lowest pettifogger at the Old Bai- 
ley. If Mr. George Tierney, for instance, on board an East Indiaman at the 
Nore, was despatched to have an interview with Mr. Huskisson at London, 
and should obtain this interview with the late Colonial Secretary in one of 
Mr. Galloway’s steamers off the Tower, would he, Mr. George Tierney, be 
chargeable with falsehood if he should affirm he had been at London when 
he had only been a little to the westward of Wapping? The thing is absurd, 
is contemptible, and beneath the ingenuity of the most whipster critic in 
Christendom. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Tux rumoured appointment of Lord Strangford to the embassy at 
Brazils has given occasion to the Times to circulate a charge 
against his Lordship, which had lately been resuscitated by Colonel 
Napier, in ‘a note to. his History of the Peninsular War. The 
attack and his answer to it may be seen under our division of “the 
Press.” It is alleged, that in a despatch dated off the Tagus, but 
really written in England, Lord Strangford .took credit to himself, 
and actually had the reputation with the Ministry, of having per- 
suaded the Royal Family of Portugal to emigrate to their trans- 
atlantic possessions. The fact is—and it is allowed by Lord 
Strangford now—that he had no influence on that avent; and it is 
asserted that he never. claimed the merit of it. Moreover, the des- 
patch, though rewritten in London, was wholly compiled from se- 
veral despatches composed ‘ off the Tagus,” and thus connected 








together by desire of Mr. Canning. This statement is made by 
Lord Strangford, in his pamphlet in answer to Colonel Napier. 

An umpite in this matter would say, on reading the sentences 
of Lord Strangford’s despatch, in which he describes his interview 
with the Regent of Portugal on the Tagus, that he designed inge- 
niously to secure to himself the merit of the step in question, without 
actually committing himself to a false assertion; and with regard 
to the despatch and its fictitious date, that, though the charge is 
true, his Lordship has successfully explained the circumstances 
out of which it arose. 


They do things in a strange way of their own in Ireland. There 
was a man hanged for murder the other day ; and as nothing is 
done without soldiers, a detachment of one hundred men was asked 
for, to be present, (as the French say, assister.) The soldiers were 
marched home with due military silence and decorum; but the 
moment they were dismissed, they all burst into a fit of laughter, 
and the same uncontrollable tendency to mirth was visible among 
the officers. On asking the cause, it appeared that the executioner 
made his appearance with his face covered, because it would be 
supposed a natural consequence that if he were known he would be 
shot within a fortnight by some of the relatives. But instead of 
being covered by a black vizor or crape, it was hid behind a mask, 
out of the nearest toy shop, with a prodigious nose. And when the 
executioner went to draw the bolt, he disappeared through a place 
like a window, and the next thing seen was the prodigious nose 
popped out of the window and popped in again, to see if all was 
right. There was no wonder that this was too much for the 
gravity of a poor soldier. 


In the amusing Recollections of a Service in Colombia, there is 
rather an extreme instance of credulity. The writer gives this ac- 
count of the famous South American poison:— 

“This poison, which is most deadly, is thus extracted from a large 
kind of frog that abounds in the lowlands of New Grenada, though in 
Venezuela it is so scarce as to be seldom seen. A small stake, pointed at 
one end, is pushed into the mouth of the poor harmless reptile, forced 
completely through the body, and as far as it can be made to go through 
one of itslegs. A profuse perspiration of a white frothy substance is 
excited by the intense agony thus caused, which being carefully scraped 
off, and preserved, is sold at a dear rate by the collectors.”—Vol. ii. 

». 170. 

The Indians amused the traveller. The poison is known to be a 
vegetable poison extracted from a creeping plant ; and the various 
ingredients, serpents’ teeth or frogs’ perspiration, which the natives 
add in the preparation, are only thrown in for the sake of the mys- 
tification of a charm. An Evening Paper of the highest character 
having copied the recipe we have quoted, gravely observed, that 
such modes of making poison are not unknown; and subjoined a 
recipe for procuring one by hanging a man up by the heels and 
collecting the saliva which falls from him in his tortures. The 
Globe's froth of suffering, Shakspeare’s “‘ sweat from the mur- 
derer’s gibbet,” and the Colombian officer's perspiration of impaled 
frogs, are doubtless all of equal venefic efficacy. 


The Times has had a sensible article on Opera affairs. 

‘<The absence of competition (it remarks) has encouraged the extrava- 
gant demands of its proprietors, and to lower their pretensions is not an 
easy achievement ; a promise having been originally given by a high per- 
sonage (at that period the principal supporter of the Italian Opera) to 
the founder of the present building, that no licence should be granted to 
another house for Italian performances, That promise was made, when 
all circumstances concurred in showing that nothing but advantage could 
accrue from it to the improvements of the Opera itself, and to the gratifi- 
cation of its fashionable loungers. Things have, however, since then 
undergone a variety of changes, till they have almost presented the alter- 
native, either that the public of this great metropolis shall learn to dis.. 
pense with an Italian opera, or that they must submit to have one 
patched up in the manner best suited to the economical views enforced 
on the Jmpresario by the extravagant rent required.” 

A mixture of prodigality and mesquinerie has been the order of 
the day hitherto; the prodigality will, probably, be discontinued, 
the mesquinerie made the ruling principle. The great performers 
have been paid exorbitant prices, the minor appointments placed 
on the narrowest possible footing. The improvement of the next 
campaign will, we are given to believe, consist in omitting the 
first extravagance, the other deficiency being left unremedied. 
We shall have no Pasta, and we shall have Castellis, Devilles, 
Giovannis, et 2s similes. With all the boasted success of the 
past season, the managers only shared 4000/. between them ; and 
they did not lay out one stiver on the properties of the theatre, an 
expense which is only postponed to next year—unless, indeed, they 
intend to conduct the theatre in the most beggarly conceivable 
style. By sparing this required outlay last year, they increased by 
so much their surplus of profit ; but the charge, or public disgust, 
must be encountered next season. 

The Times observes— 

“It has unfortunately happened, during a long series of years, that 
this theatre has been generally regarded asa foreign concern, with which 
national feeling was in no way to be connected ; but this indifference has 
of late years been gradually converted into interest in proportion with 
the progress of musical taste, and it is with reference to that taste alone 
that ali arrangements ought in future tobe made. The modification in 
the attractive causes of the Italian Opera dates with the earlier displays 
of Madame Pasta’s talents ; which, combining the most highly finished 
and cultivated vocal taste with dramatic powers of almost unequalled 


eminence, have gradually captivated attention, and finally rivetted it to 
the stage.” 


We are confident that the writer of this paragraph would not 
consciously do an injustice to any individual; and it is only ne- 
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cessary to remind him, that the production of Don Giovanni by 
Mr. Ayrton first rendered the Italian opera popu/ar in this coun- 
try, and affected all classes with a relish for its beauties. Pasta 
has happily followed up this impression, and she has also profited 
by it, in no inconsiderable degree. It prepared the way for her 
success. — 
HONESTY NOT THE BEST POLICY. 

Tue lesson constantly taught to the poor is, that patience is the 
worst policy. While misery respects the laws, it remains un- 
known, unpitied, and unaided ; but if it flies to crime for relief, it 
finds compassion and assistance in the very seat of justice. To the 
really wretched, an offence without the cost answers all the pur- 
pose of an advertisement to the charitable and humane. We cite 
an example from the Police Reports of the Daily Papers. 

Mansion Hovusr.—* A wretched-looking woman, named_ Louisa 
Sherwin, was brought up for examination under the following cir- 
cumstances. She had been charged on suspicion of having stolen a 
watch, the property of a man in whose company she had been a few 
nights before. She stated that she had just left two starving children at 
home, and that she had come out to look for a bit of bread for them. She 
had, in fact, under the craving of hunger, resolved upon issuing from her 
room to prostitute herself for a trifle. She was addressed by a man, and 
she owned that in her extremity she could not resist the temptation of 
stealing his watch. Her husband, a Jabouring man, had been confined in 
the hospital for some time, and her efforts to support her children were 
all in vain; she added, that a few shillings would set her up in the fruit 
trade. The owner of the watch not making his appearance, Sir John 
Perring ordered her to be set up in business immediately.” 

Crime is here the channel to compassion. Had this woman ad- 
hered more strictly to virtue, the probability is, that relief would 
never have reached her. Had she confined herself to the sin of 
prostitution, and contented herself with its meagre earnings, its 
miseries would have been her lot ; but as she superadded treachery 
and robbery, she succeeded in making known her destitute con- 
dition, and procuring the aid of compassion, The practical lesson 
is most mischievous, and yet it is hardly possible to blame the 
parties to it. A few shillings set the poor creature up in her 
little trade, and it would have cost probably more to have sup- 
ported her in prison. The old story of the girl at the Magdalen, 
however, always occurs as apposite to these cases. Had Louisa 
Sherwin represented her miseries to the magistrate before she 
committed crime, and implored him for aid to prevent her from 
yielding to evil temptation, can there be a doubt that a deaf ear 
would have been turned to her petition? ‘ Your story may be 
true,” is the answer, ‘‘ but there are so many objects!" The object 
commits a crime, and forthwith becomes distinguished from the 
common herd of the miserable. Charity will not take the trouble 
to go and survey the destitute state of innocent poverty ; but when 
want exchanges that character for guilt, it obtains the advantage 
of observers. 

ATROCIOUS MURDER BY THE PENNY-A-LINE MEN. 
Every day, say the newspapers, adds something to the fearful 
interest of Corder’s case. A wen has been identified on the neck 
of the corpus delicti ! The officer Lea has produced a dirk, which 
has been compared with “ the z4ncture of the heart, the perfora- 
tion of the skull, the fracture of the rib.” ‘* It is unnecessary to 
say,” adds the tragic scribe, inditing from Bury St. Edmunds, 
*“‘ that where in the metropolis so much anxiety prevails, that here 
it exists in a more than proportionate degree. The appetite for 
new facts is 7rsatiable. Numerous engravings of the occurrences 
in and about the Red-barn, and portraits of Corder, are on sale in 
every book shop in town.” This insatiable appetite does not want 
feeders. We are entertained with the most minute particulars 
respecting the person of the prisoner, his manners, habits, and how 
he shakes hands with Mr. Lea the officer, and what conversation 
ensues thereupon. 

Lea said—‘‘ Well, Mr. Corder, in consequence of the request you made 
of me when I last saw you, that I should call upon you on my return to 
Bury, I have accordingly done so, and am glad to see you so well.” 

Corder—‘‘ I am much obliged to you for your kindness (shaking hands 
with him most heartily); do you know that my trial is fixed for to- 
morrow ?” 

Lea—‘“‘ So I have heard, and that it will come on very early.” 

Corder—‘“‘ I believe so.” 

The dialogue is continued at great length in the journal from which 
we take this, and turns upon matters of similar importance. 

What gin-drinking is to the body, these murders and rumours of 
murders are to the mind ; and as the appetite in the former case 
grows with what it feeds on, so is it with the vulgar taste for 
crime. The newspapers are the dramshops; and the great and 
influential body of penny-a-line men are the manufacturers who 
supply the liquor medicated to a sufficient degree of stimulation. 

The practice of paying men according to the length and breadth 
of their “horrid particulars,” gives a complexion to our reading 
that might well make a sober nation blush. The nucleus is a 
crime ordinary in its nature, but possessing great capability in its 
circumstances: suspicion and report are added till a colourable 
atrocity is attained; the ball then rapidly increases ; horror accu- 
mulates, the column lengthens apace, the public pricks up its ears, 
and the poisonous draught is then poured in by sheets-full. Give 
these penny-a-line men but the smallest fact, and they would 
drive the first man of the country into exile or Newgate. They are 

like Archimedes—all they want is a fulcrum to move the world. 

Sailors call long stories yarns: the true “yarn” is a horrid 

murder spun from the invention of a penny-a-line man. It is 
made for a halter; and, by the very name of a penny-a-line, it 
is probably meant equivocally to intimate, that for a small coin they 
will fix the fatal cord on any man, 











It would be interesting to inspect the labours of one of these 
tragic authors. There is an old song of a drunken Irishman, who 
sings, “I have got tenpence, and I'll take it home to my wife.” 
He has more liquor, and his treasure is reduced tc eightpence ; 
he then sings, “ I've got eightpence, and I'll take i: home to my 
wife.” Thirst, however, prevails, and he sings and drinks until 
by degrees he has nothing left to take home to his wife. The pro 
gress of a penny-a-line man is the converse of this: over his first 
draught of inspiration, he is destitute both of facts and pence ; but 
as the porter subsides, his invention mounts, and before the final 
exhaustion of his pot, he begins to hum, in a lowly strain, and his 
muse perhaps gives birth simply to a dreadful accident or a blun- 
der in oxalics. But here are two lines: his spirit becomes ani- 
mated, and his song rises: “I've got twopence—I've got two- 
pence, and I'll take it home to my wife.” This is a cheering re- 
flection for a man with a starving family; and in the time of 
the consumption of a further supply of liquor, his pence have risen 
beyond the Irishman’s tenpence. In this elevated state, the tra- 
gedian is equal to a murder, a horrid murder ; and forthwith com- 
mences the mysterious drama with all its details of “ a fearful in- 
terest.” The public next morning read the tale as a relish for 
breakfast ; and each day the penny-a-line man dines sumptuously 
on “ additional particulars,” until the professors of murder and rape, 
the editors of the Sunday papers, take the affair into their own 
hands, aggravate the atrocity, darken the suspicion, and blacken 
the horizon with wood-cuts of barns and dirty portraits both of 
the murderer and the murdered. 

Such is the history of crime in Great Britain, in this enlightened 
country. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE.—FARREN’S LORD OGLEBY. 


Ir is late in the day to remark on so well-known a performance 
as Farren’s Lord Ogleby; but the twentieth reading of a good 
work is better worth the time bestowed on it than the first of a poor 
one, and it is wiser to sit down to a valued piece of acting, even 
though old, than to novelties that hasten out, one after the other, 
like the sparks in a ‘ stale last week's news.” It often happens 
that among a great actor's favourite characters some one in parti- 
cular fits him, as Mrs. Heidelberg would say, “‘ to a T”; and be- 
comes as it were his exclusive property. Thus the ancients speak 
of Henderson's Falstaff, a performance so exquisite, that, accord- 
ing to the testimony of an admirable critic and eye-witness, it made 
all his other parts “relish of sack and sugar.” A similarly exclu- 
sive title to Lord Ogleby was enjoyed by King, till, less fortunate 
than Henderson, whose property in the fat knight has never been 
successfully disputed, he was supplanted by a successor. We now 
talk of Farren’s Lord Ogleby, and well does this actor deserve his 
honours—may he wear them long! It is, perhaps, the only cha- 
racter of which the stage at this day has especial reason to be 
proud. Actors of greater versatility than Farren there doubtless 
are; but no one now living has so thoroughly insinuated himself 
into a part of classic renown. There is Liston, for example, 
whose greatest and almost only character is Liston. However 
carefully and deeply engraved be the lines drawn by the dramatist, 
they are never strong enough to confine this chartered latitudina- 
rian; who breaks through all ties, shapes out his own course, in- 
dulges his own vein, is always great, and, in two senses, always 
himself. But it is not given to every performer to please in pro- 
pria persona; so Farren, in the present instance, wisely goes out 
of himself, and sinks such of his own peculiarities as are not haply 


‘coincident with those of the character represented. 


To the existence of some of these fortunate coincidences the actor 
is, in great measure, indebted for his success. His spare angular 
figure, and sharp-pointed visage, give him a sort of natural right 
to the part ; and the discordant tones of what musical critics would 
term his “ organ"—it is a cracked one—set off equally well the 
opposite qualities which predominate in the character. Lord 
Ogleby is a compound of causticity and dotage ; and it is the copi- 
ous scattering of good sense and sarcasm that has kept, and will 
for ever keep, the part from sharing the fate of so many pieces of 
absurdity once relished, but now stale and unpalatable. He is a 
personage sufficiently respectable to make it worth one’s while to 
laugh at his folly, a compliment never in perpetuity paid to a cha- 
racter of unmingled, unredeemed absurdities. The sententious 
manner, and pointed elocution of King, which is described as giving 
epigrammatic force to the baldest language, would doubtless do 
justice to Lord Ogleby’s sarcastic and splenetic effusions; but 
Farren’s sharp tones, exchanged, according to circumstances, for 
a shrill piping treble, perhaps discriminate more naturally between 
the original good sense of the character, and the senile atfectations 
with which it is overlaid. Nature has eminently qualified this 
performer also for the expression of peevishness and irascibility, 
the necessary accompaniments of a crazy constitution. Thus, the 
superannuated gallant, the caustic observer, and irritable invalid, 
so happily blended in the author's conception, are, with equal feli- 
city, hit off and combined in the actor's representation. How 
forcibly is the impatience of a testy, rheumatic old gentleman 
painted in Farren’s sharp, snapping rejoinders to poor Canton’'s 
officious civilities—‘* Damn your powder and your papiers."— 
And, again, “ For me, you old puppy! do J want cosmetics ?”— 
“T tote dat you might take a leetle by vay of prevention.”—* You 
thought like an old fool, Monsieur, as you generally do.” 

In the remarks astde, which fall so feeble and fiat from the 
mouth of an ordinary actor, Farren is almost as clever as Perlet 
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the Frenchman. It is well worth a whole night’s performance to 
hear him suddenly check himself, in an affected titter of assent to 
an unpalatable remark, and interrupt his he, he, he! with a harsh 
splenetic ejaculation ; as, for example, when he responds to Ster- 
ling’s sympathetic remarks on his crippled condition —‘ Very 
pleasant, I protest—What a vulgar dog!” And, likewise, when 
the citizen breaks in upon him at his toilette—“ I am extremely 
honoured by Mr. Sterling—I wish he was at the bottom of his 
stinking canal !” 

The actor who would sustain Lord Ogleby with credit, must give 
all possible prominency to his better qualities, and rather moderate 
his affectation as well as hide his bodily infirmities, which carry 
the part to the very borders of the burlesque. On this ground 
Mr. Farren's performance in the second act may be censured as 
too elaborate an exposure of infirmities, which, instead of being 
sedulously dwelt upon, ought only to be transiently indicated. His 
representation is correct to a nicety; but where the reality is dis- 
agreeable, so punctilious an exactness may well be dispensed with, 
and it is a piece of acting within the reach of powers very inferior 
to those of Mr. Farren. Lord Ogleby is, truly enough, a battered, 
old, rheumatic beau, whose hips and shoulders every easterly wind 
screws to his body ; but still so ricketty—so absolutely ruined a 
frame as the actor exhibits could not, it is clear, be set a-going by 
the most careful “ oiling, screwing, and winding up,” that could 
be applied to it. His shakings and sinkings are not so much those 
of a person on his last legs, as of one who has no legs left to go 
upon; and they needlessly exaggerate the improbabilities of a cha- 
racter which will be found but too daringly incongruous in the most 
-plausible conception that can be formed of it. If a twinge makes 
him cry “ Diavolo!” let him roar out, and have done. That the 
pain, however exquisite, has in part passed off with the excla- 
mation, may be inferred from his being at leisure to mimick 
Canton, in his reply to the latter's civil inquiry—‘ You are not in 
pain, I hope, my lor ?”——* Indeed but I am, my lor."—When Farren 
rises from his chair, and summons resolution to try his legs in a 
shuffle, which he calls a dance (‘* He! courage, my lor !—by 
heavens I'm another creature.”), the exhibition is irresistibly comic ; 
but the “ugly twinge,” that puts so laughable a period to the 
shuffle, should not be prolonged into a swoon, which renders the 
scene rather pitiable than ludicrous. His maladies may be allowed 
scope enough to make the old beau change his note when he 
waxes too elate, but not to quell and almost to annihilate him. 

The remainder of the performance is as near perfection as aught 
we are likely to meet with in these days of Thespian degeneracy. 
It would be vain to attempt, within limits so narrow, a recapitula- 
tion of ail its memorabilia ; but a few splendid ones deserve to be 
commemorated. Among these may be mentioned the passage 
where the antiquated gallant, in the phrenzy of his chivalrous ado- 
ration for the sex, rejects his crutch, videlicet Canton’s arm :— 
“Get away, Canton! I want no assistance. I'll walk with the 
ladies!” The fourth act, so far as it is occupied with Lord Ogleby, 
is one continued fire of senile gallantry, presenting a rare combi- 
nation of amorous fervour, with shaking limbs and tremulous ac- 
cents. ‘You never see me badiner, but you expect mischief, you 
old fool you,” is his retort to one of Canton’s agreeable insinuations. 
“Tll knock you down, Cant, if you're impertinent.’ Then the 
brave air with which he announces to old Sterling his resolve to 
“run away with Fanny, in spite of him, if he will not consent,” 
followed by one yet more magnanimous, and yet less to be expected 
of so juvenile an idolater,—*‘ I'll sacrifice the whole sex to her !” 
But beyond all praise, and great above measure, is his delivery of 
the following effusion of gallantry: ‘‘ Beauty to me is areligion, in 
which I was born and bred a bigot, and wouLp Diz A MARTYR! 
I'm in tolerable spirits, faith!" The self-complacent vanity with 
which his imaginary conquest overcomes him is as admirably 
painted as the fervour of his gallantry :—‘‘ My old fault! The 
devil's in me, I think, for perplexing the women!” Or again, in 
reply to Sterling's insinuation respecting Lovewell :—“ Lovewell! 
no, poor lad, she does not think of him!” We will only, on this 
head, further mention the overweening self-importance and amazing 
coxcombry which the actor conveys into the reply to Lovewell’s 
query :—*‘ She trembled to disclose the secret, and declare her af- 
— ?” The world, I believe, will not think her affections ill 
placed.” 

, King's Lord Ogleby was thought especially admirable in the part 
where his delirium of joy is interrupted by Lovewell. It could 
not, however, be better in this than Farren’s. Nothing could outdo 
the gesture and tones of the latter, the one tremulous with age and 
ecstacy, the other vibrating between rapture and the palsy :— 

—No, my lord, I am not alone; I am in company, the best of com« 
pany. 

' bas. My lord! 

Lord O. 1 was never in such exquisite, enchanting company, since my 
heart first conceived, or my senses tasted pleasure. 

Lov. Where are they, my lord? 

Lord O. In my mind, Sir, &c. 

It only remains for us to notice a trait—the most remarkable in 
the character, and the one to which it chiefly owes its well-deserved 
pre-eminence—generosity. Itis but justice to Mr. Farren to say, 
that he makes the revelation of this unexpected quality as effective 
as he has previously rendered the ludicrous and the ironical :-— 
‘*Poor girl! I swore to support her affection with my life and 
fortune : it’s a debt of honour, and must be paid.” The applause 
which ensued, long and loud, told the success of the actor, and did 
—what their applause is far from always doing,—credit alike to the 
feelings and taste of the audience. 





A CHAPTER CONCERNING BASS-SINGING. 

In the days of Purcell, as his anthems bear witness, there lived 
men who were so far from having “lost their G,” that they were 
in full possession of their double D. Now that there is a taste for 
exhumation, (for Hampden was called up from the grave the other 
day to decide an historical doubt,) it would be a good thing to rout 
up some old bass chaunter of Westminster, and examine his larynx, 
if he have any left; and by comparing it with the organs of Mr. 
Bellamy, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. C. Taylor, to draw a philosophical 
conclusion as to the causes of the degeneracy of the present race of 
singers in the article of depth. Our surmise is, that they would 
not be found owing so much to the shrunken and diminished sta- 
ture of the breed of men in the course of a century or two, as to 
the vile habit of public dining, by which our artists in a few hours 
destroy that vacuum which is essential to the production of a full 
and deep tone. In acoustics, the principle is universally recognized, 
that the longer and wider the tube, the graverthe sound. Let Mr. 
Charles Taylor and Mr. Leete try their voices on an empty stomach 
in the morning, or after a moderate repast of chicken broth, and 
then again when they leave Goldsmiths’ Hall after an aldermanic 
discussion of venison and turtle ; and if they have any candour, they 
will agree with us, that hot and profuse dining acts upon the voice 
as a warm atmosphere does upon the mercury in a thermometer 
—i. e. makes it mount. Are bass-singers not to eat then ? we fancy 
ourselves hearing from the inquiring spirit of Mr. C. Taylor. Yes, 
we say, but their food should be light and farinaceous ; a yeast 
dumpling for instance, when they have to sing ‘‘ Non nobis” at a 
public dinner, or cold veal and a cucumber when they have a solo 
—but let them eschew as ratsbane or hellebore all that green, 
fatty, oleaginous, destructive, indigestible mass, called turtle. 
Let them call to mind that noble principle of self-denial inculcated 
by Milton to the generous pursuer of fame, who must “ scorn 
delights and live laborious days,” and then they may have their 
names handed down to posterity with the Beards and the Randalls 
and the Eccleses, and the rest of those redoubted musicians who 
ornament old folios of songs. To prefer the fleeting joys of a 
haunch to such a prospect as this, we are sure is impossible among 
a set of gentlemen who so piously and ingennously rise to disclaim 
all merit as soon as the cloth is removed from their dinner-table. 

Among all the public bass-singers in London, we only know 
three who have depth—the first, the ponderous Jew of the Syna- 
gogue in Duke’s-place ; the second, Porto, of the Opera-house, by 
the grace of God and a peculiar nose ; thirdly, Mr. Leete, a very 
amiable bass-singer. The rest of the gruff community, by 
one of those artifices or weaknesses incident to humanity, 
affect to despise what they cannot attain. How little, say 
they, does it show a man a singer whether he ends thus 
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gentlemen. We grant you it makes little or nothing in showing 
the finish of his taste or style, and that it may be accompanied by 
great defects; but the capability of making such a descent is the 
grand characteristic of the bass voice ; and without such a legacy 
from dame Nature, no man should be esteemed competent to set 
up in the trade. Commend us to the honest admiration our fore- 
fathers expressed of those who (without standing in a puddle to 
catch cold, as some have done in the height of their enthusiasm) 
could let out the string of their notes to a superhuman profundity. 
A man in London, who was reputed to have the deepest bass voice in 
England, being told that there was another in Exeter yet lower—* in 
the lowest deep, a lower deep ”"—immediately called for his hat and 
stick, and walked off to satisfy himself. Having arrived, he found his 
competitor standing at the door of his house; and accosting himn— 
_—— 
& oes Su 


“Sir, they say you've the deepest bass in England,” was 





answered 24 





“T have!” Thatinstant he turned round and trudged 
back to London. 

It was the simple life of these men—the one, in all probability, 
only moistening his throat now and then on the dsty road with a 
glass of ale, the other standing at his street door instead of being 
drawn out by the legs from a slough of gulosity and epicurism, 
neither of them ever drinking tea, or munching olives, or any so- 
phisticate material to endear a copiouslibation—that, in our opinion, 
made them the men they were. Who, on arriving from Exeter at six 
o'clock in the afternoon, would seek Mr. at his street door? It 
is justthe dinner minute of some benevolent society, and the artist is 
committing ravages upon his deer, his sweet-hart at the Freema- 
sons’. If he is not singing or eating, he is sleeping or talking; and 
the latter, in the singer, are equally esteemed by his friends. 

The bass performers must not urge against us, that we have 
discovered the cause of the disease without propounding a remedy. 
If they will take heed to our regimen of cold veal and yeast-dump- 
lings, we will stake our physicianship that they shall not only sink 
vocally, but rise morally. 
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THE LITERARY SPECTATOR. 


Inducep at length to read Pelham,* chiefly, we will confess, by 
the assiduous eulogists in the advertisement quarter of the daily 
press, we were surprised that the world had not previously detected 
the identity of its author with the author of Vivian Grey. This 
fact (by which we come critically only, for it has not been thought 
prudent to announce it) will save a world of description. Pelham 
1s no other than Vivian Grey, under another name: both and each 
are their parent's model of an irresistible gentleman, such as he 
doubtless fancies himself, or at least fain would be. We have in 
both heroes the same insufferable vanity, the same mixture of 
frivolity and information, the same smartness of style, the same 
disgusting presumption, With an affectation of being above all 
vulgar writers both in his horrors and his gentilities, he is as vulgar 
in the first as a Leadenhall-street romance-writer, and in the 
second not a whit less silly than the shallowest scribblers of the 
Almack school. We recognize the same clever young man, the 
same ingenious improver of trifling observations, the same ra- 
pidity of manner, the same ardour of description. Joined to these," 
there is a coxcombry and an impudence, and oftentimes a silliness, 
which tasks our patience almost beyond that of any other writer of 
fiction. : 

Mr. Pelham is a young gentleman of high birth, moderate for- 
tune, and lofty expectations: his characteristic is, that he is uni- 
versally accomplished in all the arts and ornaments of life: in no 
capacity is he at a loss, from the statesman to the cook, from the 
perfect gentleman to the never-failing player at single-stick. Read- 
ing deeply, and employing his leisure in hard study, he cloaks his 
learning under a veil of the most exquisite dandyism, and reserves 
the full fire of his genius for scenes in which surprise may 
facilitate the triumph of ingenuity. These displays are frequently 
introduced in the form of dialogue, and present a strange mix- 
ture of good sense and absurd affectation. While Mr. Pelham 
informs us of the exclusiveness of his pretensions to fashion, of 
his unceasing conquests whether of men or women, of the fascina- 
tion of his address, of the universality of his acquirements, it 
might be expected that some consequences of note would attend 
his course through life. But no! on the contrary, when his ac- 
tions are not absurdly romantic, they are truly commonplace. He 
goes to Paris, where he of course intrigues with ladies of the first 
rank ; he returns to London, and intrigues again—sometimes with 
women for love, and at others with men for place. He succeeds 
only with the former; and marries a wife, whom, if we were not 
told that she was not utterly unlike all heroines in novels, we 
should suppose we had read of in half the thousand-and-one novels 
which grace the library of Messrs. Saundersand Ottley. The 
second hero, and the most melodramatic person of the piece, is 
the brother of the heroine ; and precisely what the author declares 
he is not—viz. a vulgar Corsair of the Byronic school: a person of 
noble air, exquisite features, who lives in mystery and gloom, at one 
time found prostrate on a grave ina country churchyard tearing his 
hair in the moonshine, at another grinning over the ruin of a victim 
in the lamplight of a low hell in Paris. This same Sir Reginald is 
moreover an orator in the House of Commons, and astounds the 
world by his eloquence: notwithstanding which, he puts off the 
motion on which the fate of the Ministry depends, to run about 
the country in disguise, that he may find an opportunity of assas- 
sinating a quondam friend who refuses to fight him. It is worth 
while to mention the offence of this friend: he had committed 
violence on the person of Sir Reginald’s mistress, and afterwards 
confined her in a private madhouse. ‘The fate of the offender is 
anticipated: some low persons of the drama murder and rob him: 
suspicion, however, falls upon Sir Reginald, who is only saved 
from Newgate and the new-drop by an exploit of Mr. Pelham’s. 
He finds out an asylum of thieves in the purlieus of London, 
where, it seems, a club of desperadoes confine repentant accom- 
plices lest they should “peach.” This place, at the risk of his life 
Mr. Pelham enters, in the disguise of a pickpocket and a parson— 
the first to deceive the guardians of the place, the second to extort 
the confession of a ruffian therein confined by his brethren. He 
succeeds, after a valiant fight—for Mr. Pelham in a passage of arms 
is a match for the whole world—he succeeds in bringing off the 
person, whose testimony clears the character of his intended 
brother-in-law. Is this like real life? Is this the nature and 
truth to which the writer makes such huge pretensions ? 

Sometimes, however, he does succeed in a kind of caricature 
that brings life as it is to the mind of the reader: this, with the 
aid of a certain smartness of expression, is the grand claim 
which Pelham presents to be considered a work of genius. The 
smartness we have spoken of is a cheap kind of wit: it consists 
wholly in contrasting similarly-sounding words of different mean- 
ings, or clubbing together incongruous images in the same breath. 
Thus, for instance, the author talks of a shooting-box crowded 
with single gentlemen and double-barrelled Mantons: or, in deserib- 
ing a road on a solitary shore, he says he met nobody but two crows 
and an officer on the preventive service. To show by one brief 

anecdote the spirit in which the whole work is written, we will 
quote the description of an exploit of the elegant and fashionable 
Mr. Pelham. He sees a spirited horse in the act of throwing a 
gentleman's groom from the windows of a drawing-room full of 
company—a very rare sight, we willventure to say. Mr. Pelham, 
to the admiration of the ladies, rushes to his assistance, mounts 








* Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman, 3 vols, 12mo, 1828, Colburne 








the groom's horse! tames him by his exquisite mandge, and then 
returns to his sofa with an air of the most ridiculous nonchalance. 
This is the lofty spirit of unaffected heroism in which Pelham is 
written. 

** At this moment, an elderly gentleman, who had been lounging 
on a chaise longue near the window, and who was the only person 
inattentive to my display, called out, ‘ For God's sake come here ! 
A poor man will certainly be thrown from his horse. Will nobody 
help him?’ ‘That will I, I cried, starting up, and hastening to 
the window, all the groupe crowding after me. One glance was suf- 
ficient to show me that the horse was the one of Glanyille’s I had so 
lately admired, and that his rider (the groom I had spoken to) was 
in the most imminent danger of being dashed to picces. He was 
already half off his seat, with his head hanging down, and clinging 
to the mane and neck only by one hand. 1 sprang to the door, 
cleared the stairs at a bound, rushed through the hall-door, and 
caught the enraged animal (whom no one else, of all the surrounding 
loiterers, dared approach) by the rein. [Oh, what stuff!] The 
check, momentary as it was, gave the man, who had not lost all 
presence of mind, time to extricate himself from his situation, ['This 
must have been the lady’s-maid, and not‘the groom, on horseback, | 
and the next instant J had sprung into his saddle. [Here was a 
position for ahero!] I found all my attention requisite to soothe 
my Bucephalus, who had recommenced kicking and plunging with 
redoubled vigour. [We would stake a good deal that the author of 
Pelham never took a fence in his life: men who dream this kind of 
dreams are the least practical of heroes. We have heard of castle- 
building, but this is all sheer baby-fancy.] There never was any 
situation of life in which I have lost the possession of myself. [The 
excuse of the writer is that he must be very young.] At first 1 was 
contented with bending my limbs and body with every motion of the 
horse. [What does the coxcomb mean? How could he prevent 
himself from following the motion of the horse? The only art ap- 
plicable in the case is a very considerable grasp of the muscles of 
the thighs.] Nor was it till after several minutes of intense exertion 
on his part that I used any evident authority of my own. [Stutf!] 
Ten minutes more sufficed to begin and complete my triumph. If 
dismounted at the door with my usual zonchalance, and giving the 
panting but now tractable animal to the groom, I re-entered the 
hall. {What a rider the gemman is! This is only to be equalled by 
the more vulgar exploit of arresting two frightened horses about to 
rush down a precipice with a phaeton, containing a young lady, 
adored by the gentleman who so opportunely and courageously 
starts up, and rushes to the horses’ heads.] The mob of gentlemen 
and gentlewomen gathered round meas I sawntered into the drawing- 
room. [This fellow’s hands would have shaken for a week after 
riding the said horse round the square.] Lady Roseville gave me 
a smile that weighed more with me than the compliments and 
congratulations of all the rest. Believe me, said I, escaping from 
them all on a sofa in the next room, ‘riding is too severe an 
exercise for me; it is only fit for the robuster nerves of women. 
Will any gentleman present lend me his essence-bottle ?* ” 

Will any critic properly chastise the writer of such pestilent stuff ? 
From this, and a thousand other examples, we may learn what the 
youth of talent of the present day consider a model of perfection 
—a pattern for imitation, for all lovers of good taste. 

We have written a good deal of this book, but are far from feeling 
satisfied that we have conveyed the precise idea we entertain of its 
character: had we said at once, that we did not read six pages 
without feeling a strong desire to Atck the author for an impudent 
puppy, we should have perhaps reached our mark with less trouble. 

Strange to say, the author of Pelham, with all his pretensions to 
aristocratic distinction, is a smatterer in Bentham and Utilitarian- 
ism. An ancient peer is actually made to give a sketch of Mill's 
Essay on Government ; and it is moreover evident, that either 
Bentham at first hand, or the Westminster Review at second, has 
taught him something of the elements of political science. It was 
scarcely to be expected that Utilitarianism would be expounded by 
a gentleman who breakfasts and reads the paper in his bath; 
despises Windsor soap as grossly vulgar; and retires into the 
country with a bottle of wrinkle-water, to preserve his countenance 
unrufiled, at the age of twenty-three ! 





A fasciculus of “ scribbling” and scribbled paper, which a stu- 
dent of Cambridge has published under the title of Letters from 
that University,* is scarcely worthy of that celebrated place of 
education. We confess that its frivolous details strongly re- 
minded us of the paltry work to which its author Mr. Wright 
gave the name of A/ma Mater, and for the composition of which 
he was branded by the eloquence of Mr. Brougham and the verdict. 
of ajury. We must, however, do the author of the Cambridge 
Letters the justice to say that it is free from the personalities which 
made Mr. Wright’s work so odious and so disgraceful; and that 
on the ground of falsehood or misrepresentation, as in the former 
case, no objection can lie against him. We object simply to the 
want of importance in his information, and the want of entertain- 
ment in his anetdotes, It is utterly useless to inform the world 
that the men of Trinity wear a blue gown, while black gowns are 
the livery of all other colleges; that the “ town” and ‘‘ gown,” 
under these appellations, set-to in the streets ; that hasty reading for 
a particular object is called “cramming;” that ‘* gyps” are 
usually knavish waiters in college, but that an exception is to be 





* Letters from Cambridge, illustrative of the Studies, Habits, and Peculiarities of 
the University. 12mo. John Richardson, London, 1828; 
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made in favour of one Thomas Robson of Trinity Lane. The insig- 
nificance of the information is not compensated by any agreeable- 
ness of manner or elegance of style: on the contrary, we recognize 
the forced wit and unmirthful raillery of the hard reading, but idea- 
less lads among the sizars and inferior pensioners of the first two or 
three years of a Cambridge life. A solid work on this or on either 
University, would be an acceptable book. It should show the present 
state of education, examine the system now in use, trace its effects, 
discuss the advantages of endowments, and inquire generally into 
the acquirements of those who hold them, and who maintain the 
position of tutors and guardians in the University. The moral 
condition of the students should be ascertained, and the general 
fitness of the preparation of a University life for the business of 
the world. With reference to a point which has been much dis- 
cussed in relation to the London University, we will bear our 
testimony to the fact, that in this assemblage of religious foun- 
dations at Cambridge, no religion is taught—little felt ; and that 
any open or marked profession of it is rather discountenanced 
than otherwise. The members and students who almost alone pay 
any regard to religion and its precepts, are men who voluntarily 
form themselves into a society for frequenting of a particular 
parish-church, which has nothing te do with the Universities, and 
might just as well be found elsewhere. Chapel is a bugbear, and a 
mockery even to the pious: divinity lectures are a sleepy form. After 
a time, students and fellows who intend to go into orders, and are on 
the eve of it, draw up a little, and assume more regular or serious 
habits : with this exception, there never was a body of men who 
were less influenced by the spirit of religion. The spirit of the 
place is a mathematical one. There is certainly an enthusiasm for 
distinction in science ; this is the salt which serves as a condiment 
for all the low habits of drunkenness, profaneness, and immorality, 
so common among every rank of Cambridge-men. We can 
safely aver, that over either the morals or the religion of young 
men who go to Cambridge from school, there is no other check 
than what may arise from the deficiency of money or credit. 
Among the gayer part of the students, there is not even the sweet- 
ening power of a prevailing good taste or elegance of pursuit. We 
know that their most common and approved occupations are 
beastly drinking to a speedy intoxication, low amours, cat-hunting, 
dog-fighting, tandem-driving, and billiard-playing. In the lives 
of such men, in order to pass the Senate-house, a space of three 
or four months are laid aside for a tardy application to the acqui- 
sition of a few algebraical and geometrical conundrums, the rule 
of three, and some of the commonest sums of practice and frac- 
tions : if the faculties are not wholly blunted by a course of infa- 
tuating and stupifying dissipation, the student contrives to blunder 
through an easy examination, and departs a B. A. from Cam- 
bridge, to shoot on his paternal estates, or to dangle about 
the theatres and saloons of London ;—for such men are rarely 
to be found in better places until the filthy wine-stains of Cam- 
bridge port are thoroughly washed away. To those who really 
know Cambridge—and we add, Oxford—all that has been said 
about the absence of religious instruction in the London Univer- 
sity has appeared in its true light of ignorance or cant. Let 
those who talk of Carmarthen-street walk up and down the 
streets of Cambridge in the evening: let them follow the half-in- 
toxicated student to Barnwell, a village colonized by crowds of 
women of ill fame: let them inquire into the character of the 
serving-girls in all the lodging-houses of the town: let them 
watch the lurking student—aye! and even the Fellow or the M.A. 
—about the doors of tradesmen in the dusk, lying in wait for his 
prey: let him then pursue any of the streets into the fields 
in the precincts of the venerable University—and he will know 
what to think of the men who are so facetious on the site of the 
building which is now rising so beautifully in the neighbourhood 
of Bedford and Russel Squares. It is not, however, the proximity 
of the abodes of immoral women that produces the immorality of 
Cambridge: it is the absence of all innocent amusement—of all 
society of a various and enlivening description. The student, 
after a day of monastic seclusion and study, runs into crime from 
the absolute necessity of finding diversion: the gay man, as he 
is called, who never reads at all, in any other place but Cambridge— 
certainly not in the capital—would not be driven to the indulgence 
of dow tastes in the lowest and most injurious society. Control 
can never keep men virtuous : it may diminish opportunity: it can 
do that in London—it cannot do it at Cambridge: if men were 
too closely restricted within its dull walls, an University Asylum 
must be established for students who would go mad from sheer 
ennui. 





EXTRACTS. 


PELHAM ON DRESS. 

“ T am wearied of speaking of tailors ; let us reflect alittle upon their works. 
In the first place, 1deem it the supreme excellence of coats, not to be too 
well made, they should have nothing of the triangle about them; at the 
same time, wrinkles behind should be carefully avoided ; the coat shonld fit 
exactly, though without effort; I hold it as a decisive opinion, that this can 
never be the case where any padding (beyond one thin sheet of buckram, 
placed smoothly under the shoulders, and sloping gradually away towards 
the chest) is admitted. The collar is a very important point, to which too 
much attention cannot be given. I think I would lay down as a general 
rule (of course dependant on the mode), that it should be rather low be- 
hind, broad, short, and slightly rolled. The tail of the coat must, on no 
account, be broad or square, unless the figure be much too thin ;—no licence 
of fashion can allow a man of delicate taste to adopt, and imitate the poste. 
rial luxuriance of a Hottentot, On the contrary, I would lean to the other 





extreme, and think myself safe in a swallow-tail; with respect to the length 
allotted to the waist, I can give no better rule than always to adopt that 
proportion granted us by nature. The gigot sleeve is an abominable fashion ; 
any tight across the wrist is ungraceful to the last degree ; moreover, such 
tightness does not suffer the wristband to lie smooth and unwrinkled, and 
has the effect of giving a large and clumsy appearance to the hand. Speak- 
ing of the hand, I would observe, that it should never be utterly ringless, but 
whatever ornament of that description it does wear, should be distinguished 
by a remarkable fastidiousness of taste. I know nothing in which the good 
sense of a gentleman is more finely developed than in his rings; for my part, 
1 carefully eschew all mourning rings, all hoops of embossed gold, all dia- 
monds and very precious stones, and all antiques, unless they are peculiarly 
fine. One may never be ashamed of a seal ring, nor of a very plain gold 
one, like that worn by married women; rings should in general be simple ; 
but singular, and bear the resemblance of a gage d’amour. One should never 
be supposed to buy a ring, unless it is a seal one—pardon the digression. 
One word now for the waistcoat: this, though apparently the least observable 
article in dress, is one which influences the whole appearance more than 
any one not profoundly versed in the habiliatory art would suppose. Besides, 
it is the only main portion of our attire in which we have full opportunity for 
the display of a graceful and well-cultivated taste. Of an evening, Iam by no 
means averse to a very rich and ornate species of vest; but the extremest cau 
tion is necessary in the selection of the spot, the stripe or the sprig, which forms 
the principal decoration—nothing tawdry, nothing common must be permitted ; 
if you wear a fine waistcoat and see another person with one resembling it, 
forthwith bestow it upon your valet. A white waistcoat, with a black coat and 
trowsers, and a small chain of dead gold, only partially seeh, is never within 
the bann of the learned in such matters; but be aware, oh, be aware yout 
linen, your neckcloth, your collar, your frill, on the day in which you are 
tempted to the decent perpetration of a white waistcoat; all things depend 
upon their arrangement ; in a black waistcoat the sins of a tie or the soils of 
a shirt bosom escape detection; with a white one there is no hope: if. 
therefore, you are hurried in your toilette, or in a misanthropic humour at 
the moment of setting your cravat, let no inducement suffer you to wear a 
vesture, which, were all else suitable, would be the most unexceptionable you 
could assume. Times, by the bye, are greatly changed since Brummell inter- 
dicted white waistcoats of a morning. I do not know whether, during 
the heat of the season, you could induct yourself in a more genteel and 
courtly garment. The dress waistcoat should generally possess a roliing 
and open form giving the fullest opening for the display of the shirt, 
which cannot be too curiously fine ; if a frill is exquisitely washed, it 
is the most polished form in which your bosom appurtenances should 
be moulded ; if not—if, indeed, your own valet, or your mistress does not 
superintend their lavations, | would advise a simple plait of the plainest fashion. 
Fourth, with regard to the trowsers, be sure that you have them exceedingly 
tight across the hips. Ifyou are well-made, you may then leave their further 
disposition to Providence, until they reach the ankle. There you must pause 
and consider well whether you will have them short, so as to develope the 
fineness of the bas de soie, or whether you will continue them so as to kiss 
your very shoe-tie ; in the latter form, which is indisputably the most grace- 
ful, you must be especially careful that they flow down, as it were, in an 
easy and loose (but not at all baggy) fall, and that the shoe-strings are ar- 
ranged in the dernier facon of a bow and end. Of a morning, the trowsers 
cannot be to long or too easy, so that they avoid every outré and singular 
excess. As to the choice of colours in clothing, it is scarcely possible to 
fix any certain or definite rule. Among all persons there should be little 
variety of colour either in the morning or evening; but fair people with 
good complexions may, if their port and bearing be genuinely aristocratic, 
wear light or showy colours—a taste cautiously to be shunned by the dark, 
the pale, the meagre, and the suburban in mein,’—Pedham. 
THE MODERN GENTLEMAN’S EDUCATION, 

* T was in the head class when I left Eton. As I was reckoned an uncom- 
monly well educated boy, it may not be ungratifying to the admirers of educa- 
tion to pause here for amoment, and recal what I then knew. I could make 
twenty Latin verses in halfan hour ; I could construe, without an English trans- 
lation, all the easy Latin authors, and many of the difficult ones, with zt: I could 
read Greek fluently, and even translate it through the medium of a Latin version 
at the bottom of the page. I was thought exceedingly clever, for I had only 
been eight years in acquiring all this fund of information, which, as one can 
never recal it in the world, you have every right to suppose that I had entirely 
forgotten before I was five-and-twenty. As I was never taught a syllable of 
English during this period; as when J once attempted to read Pope’s poems, 
out of school hours, I was laughed at, and called “a sap;” as my mother, 
when I went to school, renounced her own instructions; and as, whatever 
school-masters may think to the contrary, one learns nothing now-a-days by 
inspiration ; so of everything which relates to English literature, English 
laws, and English history (with the exception of the said story of Queen 
Elizabeth and Lord Essex), you have the same right to suppose that I was, 
at the age of eighteen, when I left Eton, in the profoundest ignorance. 

‘* At this age I was trausplanted to Cambridge, where I bloomed for two 
years in the blue and silver of a fellow commoner of Trinity. At the end of 
that time (being of royal descent), I became entitled to an honorary degree. 
I suppose the term is in contradistinction to an honourable degree, which is 
obtained by pale men in spectacles and cotton stockings, after thirty-six 
months of intense application. 

“Tdo not exactly remember how I spent my time at Cambridge. J had 
a piano-forte in my room, and a private billiard-room at a village two miles 
off ; and between these two resources, I managed to improve my mind more 
than could reasonably have been expected. To say the truth, the whole 
place reeked with vulgarity. The men drank beer by the gallon, and eat 
cheese by the hundred weight—wore jockey-cut coats, and talked slang— 
rode for wagers, and swore when they lost—smoked in your face, and ex- 
pectorated on the floor. Their proudest glory was to drive the mail—their 
mightiest exploit to box with the coachman—their most delicate amour to 
leer at the barmaid. 

“It will be believed that T felt little regret in quitting companions of this 
description. I went to take leave of our college tutor. ‘Mr. Pelham,’ said 
he, affectionately squeezing me by the hand, ‘your conduct has been most 
exemplary ; you have not walked wantonly over the college grass-plats, nor 
set your dog at the proctor,—nor driven tandems by day, nor broken lamps 
by night—nor entered the chapel in order to display your intoxication—nor 
the lecture-room, in order to caricature the professors. This is the general 
behaviour of young men of family and fortune ; but it has not been your’s, 
Sir, you have been an honour to your college.’ 
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“Thus closed my academical career. He who does not allow that it passed 
creditably to my teachers, profitably to myself, and beneficially to the world, 
is a narrow-minded and illiterate man, who knows nothing of the advantages 
of modern education”’—Pelham. 

CHAPEL AT CAMBRIDGE. 

‘We are very pious indeed here : poor deluded sinners think if they go 
twice a week to church, and offer up their prayers in the simplicity of their 
hearts, they have done enough, as far as public devotion is concerned. 
What a fatal error !—eight times a week is considered net at all too little 
here, and in some Colleges more is insisted on. ‘It must produce a marked 
effect on your conduct and demeanour.’—It does produce a marked effect, 
and you may mark it through life, if you please. It produces listlessness 
and indifference, and it stifles true piety. Tobe plain with you, attendance 
at chapel is made much more a point of discipline than a point of duty; I 
mean religious duty. In some of the Colleges ten times, in others eight, and 
in none, I believe, fewer than five a week are required from all undergra- 
duates: this is a very severe, and avery impolitic rule* also. Is a true 
perception of the efficacy of prayer likely to be given in a compulsory abuse 
of its purposes ? Will the ‘* beauty of holiness” strike the mind so forcibly 
on hearing men who, if they presented themselves on an earthly stage, and 
thus mutilated the language of earthly minds, would be driven with hisses 
from that stage ;—on hearing, I say, these men presumptuously profane the 
lauguage of heaven? What is the excuse ? what is the plea urged ?—‘O, 
it is necessary to have some kind of muster-roll.’ And so the priests of God 
will hang the muster-roll on the high altar, will they? The formal Pharisee 
could do no more. If a muster-roll be so necessary, why not make it at 
Hall? The restrictions imposed on the. porters of Colleges, and on licensed 
lodging-house keepers, would form an adequate support to this, if any appre- 
hensions were entertained of the misapplication of the intervening time. 
This is bad enough ; but there is worse to come, and come it shall. Put it 
to the serious-minded man, and ask him what he would think, were he to 
be told, that not merely the regular services are so abused, but that the 
most awful ceremony of the Christian church, no less than the Sacrament 
itself, is treated in many of these establishments (some I except) with equal 
levity and contempt? Whenever celebration of it is enjoined, you must 
attend: no scruples of conscience are admissable ; no sense of unworthiness 
can be pleaded. If you have just risen from a debauch, your senses steeped 
in wine, your better feelings unawakened to a sense of duty—well :—if the 
bread untouched, and the tremendous cup untasted, you return to the 
carousal you have quitted—no matter :—an imperious necessity commands, 
and you hope (and I trust not in vain) the shame, and the guiltiness of the 
deed, will rest on their heads who dragged you to it. I have said I except 
some: these are Trinity, Catherine Hall, and St. Johns: there may be more: 
I shall be happy to be corrected. I do not recollectany at present. Trinity+ 
has sacrament administered on a week day; St. Johns, I believe, the same ; 
Catherine Hall exacts strict attendance to chapel on Sunday (this no person 
will object to), except it be Sacrament Sunday; then it is optional to go or 
not. Bachelors though nominally iz statu pupillari, are scarcely considered 
actually so, and therefore enjoy an exemption in general ; still it is expected of 
them to appear once or twice in the week at chapel ; at Trinity rather oftener ; 
indeed, in the fierce times of Bentley and his imitators, this notion of disci- 
pline has been known to have been carried so far, as to cause a withholding 
of certain monies due to the scholars in residence, and many complaints 
thereupon, and not a few suspicions. 

**T will suppose you now an undergraduate, very pious withal, yet a little 
restive under so galling a discipline. You will drop off by degrees; just go 
Seven times instead of eight, and then six instead of seven, andso on, The first 
sin the dean commonly winks at; ona repetition, he sends for you, discourses 
half an hour, perhaps about the College t (you, the while, twirling your cap 
strings); and sends you away with a gentle reprimand: again offending, he 
waxes warmer, talks of convening you before the master and senior fellows ; 
puts a few leading questions about your particular tenets ; and ends, I should 
not wonder, with giving you an imposition. You will ask, I dare say, what 
an imposition is. In the ordinary sense, it conveys the idea of deception, 
and the person who imposes on you the imposition is termed an impostor. 
It has no such ill meaning here: it denotes simply a task: thus, if for your 
misdeeds you are required to write out a book of Euclid, that is an impo- 
sition ; if you have three hundred lines to say by heart out of Homer or 
Virgil, that is an imposition ; if you have to translate a page of the Spectator 
into such Latin as your invention or imagination suggests to you, that is an 
imposition also—‘Very childish all this.—Nonsense; you do not under- 
stand it; it is not all childish. We have in this place students of all ages. 
Jnst fancy now the dean or task-master, whoever he may be, enthroned in an 
elbow-chair, his trencher on for effect, perhaps, and before him standing a 
venerable criminal, with thin spare locks, or a flaxen wig, blundering out 
‘arma virumque cano,’ his teeth chattering with fear, his hand shaking with 
palsy ;—awful scene this !—what respect, what reverence does it not inspire 
one with? People insist so loudly on the wisdom of our ancestors ; our 
own wisdom is much more perfect :—what did our ancestors? They, simple 
souls, made light and slender bands to confine the wild spirits of their youth, 
and fetter their lawless freedom, Whereas we, with a rare dexterity, have 
fitted the same bands on manhood, stretched, too, and rendered weaker by 
the effort. And more than that, we have gravely told manhood—O ! brave 
impudence !——these bands are of the strongest iron. Our ancestors foresaw 
your necessities, and they have thus provided for them; and it has believed 
the lie. One effort would break them asunder. We say, Move not; be 
quiet and obedient; and manhood is so. ‘That’s very fine: be so good as 
to translate it into English for me, if you please.—Well, then, in English, I 
think these impositions with you very childish indeed: the idea of making 
men grown up repeat from memory a mass of Greek and Latin, is most 
absurd. A pecuniary fine would answer all purposes, and produce, I have 





* “ The rule varies a little according to seniority: the freshman is expected to go 
oftener than the junior soph, the junior soph than the senior, and the senior than 
the questionist. The last October term before a man takes his degree he is called 
questionist.—Epiror.” 

+ “Persons of any religious persuasion can receive the education of the place at 
Trinity; Catholic, Calvinist, Methodist or what not. So feeble, it is said, is the 
*No Popery’ cry there, that the abstemious devotee can even have fith on fast- 
days.—EpDIToR.” 

+ “‘ The College :—a most mysterious personage ; often talked of, often heard of, but 
never seen ; for whether the heing is he or she I can’t tell. Must be very devout ; 
for College requires all to attend chapel. It must be a great admirer of learning ; for 
the College makes every one go to lectures. It certainly is not a member of the 
Jockey Club; for the College forbids races. It must be a little whimsical I fancy, 
and not a little captious; for, whenever abad man is put into a fellowship, and a 
good man kept out, it is always the College does the mischief—EpiToR.” 





no question, a much greater regularity, The plan pursued, at present, 
inflicts a twofold misery on tutor aud on student. The one listens with as 
much impatience to what he is compelled to hear, as the other delivers what 
he has been forced to learn, Complaints have been repeatedly made, and 
continue to be made, hitherto without effect ; but the powers that be cannot 
resist public feeling, when public feeling becomes plain and unequivocal ; 
so, I trust a change will take place ere long.’—Leéters from Cambridge. 





SPECTABILIA. 


An Italian singer, who for several years gave as many lessons, at a guinea 
an hour, as he could find time for, confessed to us, that he had learnt what 
he knew of the art by teaching it. He was in the highest vogue.—Harmonicon. 

Forty years ago the whole Parliamentary branch of literature was carried 
on by Scotchmen, and half Grub-street spoke the language of Allan Ram- 
say. “ But at present that business has fallen altogether into the hands of the 
Irish— New Monthly Magazine. 

Between the years 1800 and 1815, the war cost France 1,000,000 of men 
and 6,000,000,000 of francs. To this add the injuries suffered in the two 
invasions, to the amount of 1,500,000 of francs, and the maintenance of 
200,000 enemies’ troops until the year 1818.— Dupin. 

Layers or SNow 1n THE PyRENEES.—I was buried there under forty feet 
of snow, and could distinguish all its layers. Those of the most considerable 
winters, which had been separated by an interval of many years, were distant 
from each other only a few inches. The hottest summers were marked by 
thinner and more transparent bands, the milder by more porous bands. [ 
could remark especially, throughout the whole of the mass, the insensible 
passage of alight and hexagonal snow, to a globular and more heavy snow, 
and the passage from this again to half-formed opaque and brittle ice, which 
was easily reducible into spherical particles. Under this sort of ice there 
lay a more transparent and harder ice, bat presenting a surface when broken, 
which was marked with stripes, denoting the soldering (if I may use the 
expression) of the different parts ; and finally this harder ice was succeeded. 
by a band of ice so hard and of such transparency, that I could perfectly 
distinguish the smallest objects, through fragments of it four inches in thick- 
ness. This ice, nevertheless, had still within it many bubbles of air, was 
still light, and did not break in perfect planes. The layer of it was also very 
thin; it extended only beneath the interior surface of the snow, and incrusted 
the vaults of the caverns.—Ramond, 

There has been lately perceived, on the disc of the sun, a group of black 
spots, the largest of which, including its shadow, surpasses in extent the 
circumference of our globe. The nucleus of this spot, on its opening on the 
sun’s atmosphere, is of the form of a man’s hat. Seven others of the largest 
of these spots are in one line, near the centre of the sun, and four upon its 
upper limb. The greater part of the others are scattered through the large 
ones. During the rainy summer of 1816, black spots were in like manner 
observed on the sun, — Journal de la Belgique. 

Tne Turee Races or Men.—The following luminous dissertation on an 
obscure subject was delivered in a solemn assembly of the Oneida Sachems, 
‘* Before mau existed there were three great and good spirits, of whom one 
was superior to the other two, and is emphatically called the great spirit and 
the good spirit. Ata certain time this exalted being said to one of the 
others, ‘Make a man,’ He obeyed, and taking chalk formed a paste of it, 
and moulding it into the human shape, infused into it the animating prin- 
ciple, and brought it to the great spirit. He, after surveying it, said, ‘ This. 
is too white’ He then directed the other to make atrial of his skill. Ac- 
cordingly, taking charcoal, he pursued the same process, and brought the 
result to the great spirit; who, after surveying it, said, ‘It is too black, 
Then said the great spirit, ‘I will now try myself; ’ and taking red earth he 
formed a human being in the same manner, surveyed it, and said ‘ This is a 
proper man.’ These three, as you will naturally anticipate, were the original 
ancestors of all the white, black, and red men of our race.”’—Dwight’s Tra- 
vels in New York. 

Tue Jacutaror Fisu or Java.—James Mitchell, Esq., surgeon, who 
gives an account of these extraordinary animals in the Edinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal, for June 1828, found them in the possession of a Javanese 
chief. The first was placed in a small circular pond, from the centre of 
«hich projected a pole upwards of two feet in height. At the top of this 
pole were inserted small pieces of wood sharp pointed, and on each of 
these were placed insects of the beetle tribe. When all had become tran- 
quil after the placing of the beetles by the slaves, the fish came out of their 
holes, and swam round about the pond. One of them came to the surface 
of the water, rested there, and, after steadily fixing his eyes for some time: 
on an insect, it discharged from its mouth a small quantity of watery fluid,, 
with such force and precision of aim, as to force it off the twig into the 
water, and in an instant swallowed it, After this another fish came, and! 
performed a similar feat, and was followed by the others, till they had se— 
cured all the insects. 1 observed, that if a fish failed in bringing down its: 
prey at the first shot, it swam round the pond till it came opposite the 
same object, and fired again. In one instance I observed oue of these ani- 
mals return three times to the attack before it secured its prey ; but, in ge- 
neral, they seemed to be very expert gunners, bringing down their prey at 
the first shot. This fish, in a state of nature, frequents the shores and sides 
of the sea and rivers in search of food. When it spies a fly sitting on the 
plants that grow on shallow water, it swims on to the distance of from four, 
five, or six feet from them, and then with surprising dexterity it ejects out 
of its tubular mouth a single drop of water which never fails to strike the fly 
into the sea, where it soon becomes its prey.— B/ackwood’s Quarterly Jour- 
nalof Agriculture. 

Anecpotes oF Docs.—The first acts were the usual ceremonies of 
cotillions, minuets, congés, &c., which the poor fellow well knew were too 
commonly exhibited to obtain much audience; we were consequently im- 
patient for the performance of this duet with his musical partner. I felt 
prepared for some gross imposition; but the manner in which he literally 
fulfilled his promise, of producing a dog to join in a duet, was so ridiculous, 
that I was the first to approve of the fellow’s ingenuity in raising money, 
and reommended all my friends to witness so wonderful an exhibition, He 
began a popular song, about love, war, and glory, in which each verse 
finished with bow, wow, wow; which last stanza he repeated by way of 
chorus, and stopping at these three words, his partner in the duet, in perfect 
time and measure, repeated bow, wow, wow. It was not my wish to dis- 
cover if the canine musician adapted the key of his note to the tone of the 
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vocal powers of his companion, but I felt so satisfied with the ingenuity of 
this maimed conscript, and the sagacity of his dilettanti dog, that I pro- 
nounced he had fully performed his promise, and that no man of curiosity 
should omit seeing his performance. I will here mention a sagacious dog 
which I frequently, saw at the Piazza de Spaga at Rome, where he took 
his station, and perceiving any one stand still, used to look him full in the 
face and begin to bark. In this formidable manner he accosted me one day, 
as I was conversing with an old priest, who had long been resident at Rome, 
and was well acquainted with the dog’s sagacity, and informed me, that the 
only way to get rid of him'was to give him a piece of money called a biocco, 
equal to an English penny. This I did by throwing it on the ground, as the 
most prudent method, the animal’s countenance rather denoting fierceness 
than good-nature. He immediately took it in his mouth, and turning the 
corner of an adjacent street, entered a baker’s shop, where he stvod on his 
hinder legs, depositing the money on the counter, and received a small loaf 
in return, with which he walked off, to my great amusement and admiration. 
This dog was in excellent case; and on inquiry, I found he came on a 
similar expedition almost every day in the week to this baker’s shop.—Mil- 
Sord’s Travels. 

Eastern Dicnities.—One of the Calcutta newspapers contains an amu- 
sing account of a visit paid by the English Commander-in-Chief to the 
Sovereign of Delhi, After the exchange of the usual presents, consisting of 
pieces of valuable coin, cloths, garments, jewels, elephants, and horses, his 
Majesty conferred on his Lordship the dignities of the “Fish and Kettle- 
drum,” the rank of Seven Thousand, and eleven titles besides, among which 
is that of “‘ The Lord of the World.” 

Printine 1n TurKkey.—The Sultan Selim, the predecessor of the present 
monarch, established a magnificent printing-office at Scutari, on the other 
side of the Bosphorus, and gave two of the imperial kiosks for paper manu- 
factories. Itis a mistake, however, to suppose that Selim was the first per- 
son who introduced printing into Turkey. Greek and Armenian presses 
were long at work in the respective patriarchal residences at Constantinople ; 
the first so early as 1530, and the second in 1697 ; and the printing esta- 
blishment for Turkish books, and a paper manufactory at Kyat-khana, were 
formed by a renegado named Ibrahim, in the reign of Achmed III., in the 
year 1727, He was encouraged by the Grand Vizir and the Mufti Abdulla 
Effendi ; and even a fetva was issued by the Mufti declaring the undertaking 
highly useful, and a hatta sheriff by the Sultan, felicitating himself that Pro- 
vidence had reserved so great a blessing for his reign. The Ulemaalso con- 
curred, but expressly excepted the Koran, and books containing the doc- 
trines of Mahomet, from being subject to the process of printing. The rea- 
son they assigned was characteristic of the people ;—they said it would be 
an impiety if the word of God should be squeezed and pressed together : but 
the true cause was, that great numbers of themselves earned a considerable 
income by transcribing those books, which would be at once destroyed if 
they were suffered to be printed. As the Turks, in general, have no kind 
of relish for any other literature, the printing office was soon discontinued, 
when it was prohibited from publishing the only books the Turks ever read ; 
and the thing seemed altogether forgotten, when it was revived by Selim. On 
Dr. Walsh’s first arrival at Constantinople, in 1821, he visited Selim’s establish- 
ments, and they were worthy of their munificent founder. The paper manu- 
factories were arranged in a beautiful style. The reservoirs of water were 
marble basins, and the whole was what you would expect where a Sultan had 
fitted up his palace for a factory, The printing-office at Scutari was on a 
correspondent plan, Dr. Walsh purchased some books as specimens of the 
execution, which seemed very neat and correct. 
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War-Office, August 4. 

2d Dragoon Guards—R. J.O. Vandeleur, gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

4th Dragoon Guards—Cornet Edward Cooper Hodge, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Marsham, who retires; John Matthew Quantock, gent. to be Cornet, by pur- 
chase, vice Hodge. 

6th Dragoon Guards—Lieut. George Augustus Frederick Heathcote, from the 
half-pay, to be Lieut. vice Hon. Edward Stafford Jerningham, who exchanges. ‘To 
be Cornets, by purchase—Robert Tolver Gerard, gent. vice Lyon, who retires ; 
Inigo Jones, gent. vice Heathcote, promoted. 

2d Dragoons—Lieut. George Wynne, from half-pay 8th West India Reg. to be 
Lient. vice Charles Norman, who exchanges. 

6th Dragoons—Robert Arkwright, gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Buck- 
eridge, who retires. 

9th Light Dragoons—Lieut. Edward St. Vincent Digby, from half-pay 69th Foot, 
to be Lieut. vice Alexander Viscount Fincastle, who exchanges. 

lst Foot Guards—Brev. Lieut.-Col. George Disbrowe, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 
without purchase, vice Clements deceased; Capt. Lonsdale Boldero, to be Adj. vice 
Stanley, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

lst Foot—Paymaster William Mitchell, from half-pay 2d Hussars King’s German 
Legion, to be Paymaster, vice Blake, appointed to the 42d Foot. 

3d Foot—Lieut. John Hunt, from half-pay 7th Line Battalion King’s German Le- 
gion, to be Lieut. vice Richard Cecil Lloyd, who exchanges. 

9th Foot— Lieut. John Mahon, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sir Richard John 
Fletcher, who retires; Ens. Lawrence Fyler, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mahon; 
Studholme Henry Metcalfe, gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Fyler. 

10th Foot—Capt. Henry George Boldero, from the half-pay, to be Capt. paying the 
difference, vice Beauclerk, appointed to the 23d Foot. 

13th Foot—Ens. William Rawlins, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Leith, promoted; 
Peter Redmond Jennings, gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Rawlins. 

23d Foot—Capt. George Beauclerk, from the 10th Foot, to be Capt. vice Augustus 
Denham, who retires upon half-pay. 

24th Foot—Robert Cathcart Hunter, gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Hunter, 
who retires; Serj.-Maj. George, from the Ist Foot Guards, to be Adj. with 
the rank of Ens. vice Riley, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

28th Foot—Lieut. William James John Irving, to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Drury, who retires ; Ens. Mottram Andrews, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Irving ; 
John Abraham Whittaker, gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Andrews. 

8lst Foot—Lieut. Henry Nason, from half-pay 8th West India Reg. to be Lieut. 
vice Primrose, appointed to the 26th Foot. 

32d Fer Duron Hon, George Warren Edwardes, frum the half-pay, to be Capt. 
vice David Davies, whe exchanges, 











34th Foot—Lieut. William Ouseley Warren, from half-pay 30th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice William Sumpter Wood, who exchanges. 

36th Foot—Lieut. Charles Primrose, from the 3lst Foot, to be Lieut. vice George 
Wynne, who retires upon half-pay 8th West India Reg. 

37th Foot—Capt. Henry Dallas, from the half-pay, to be Capt. vice John Spread 
Fenton, who exchanges. 

39th Foot—Second Lieut. Frederick Dunbar, from the 87th Foot, to be Ens. vice 
Thompson, who exchanges. 

40th Foot—Ens. Henry Richard Connor, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Moir, who 
retires ; William Murray, gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Connor. 

Alst Foot—To be Lieutenants—Lieut. Dugald Carmichael, from half-pay 6th Foot, 
vice Gibbons, whose appointment has not taken place; Second Lieut. Richard Bing- 
ham Hill, from the 94th Foot, without purchase, vice Inglis, deceased. To be En- 
signs—Robert Harnett, gent. without purchase, vice Graham, whose appointment 
has not taken place; Ens. Robert Donaldson, from the half-pay, vice Sparrow, 
superseded. 

42d Foot—Ens. and Adj. William Duff, to have the rank of Lieut. ; Paymaster 
Stephen Blake, from the Ist Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Charless Wardeil, retired 
on half-pay. 

44th Foot—Hospital-Assist. Francis Browne, to be Assist.-Sur. vice Verling, who 
resigns. 

48th Foot—Sur. James Henderson, M.D., from the 89th Foot, to be Sur. vice Ste- 
phenson, who exchanges. 

49th Foot—Capt. Thomas Lamont, to be Maj. by purchase, vice Beauchamp, pro- 
moted; Lieut. Charles Chidley Coote, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lamont. ‘To 
be Lieutenants—Lieut. Ethelred Hawkins, from the Royal African Colonial Corp 
vice Berkeley Vincent, who retires upon half-pay Royal African Corps ; Ens. Mo 
timer R.S. Whitmore, by purchase, vice Coote, ‘lo be Ens. by purchase—Alle 
Marshall, gent. vice Whitmore. 

53d Foot—Ens. Thomas Carnegy, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lang, who re- 
tires ; Thomas Smart, gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Carnegy. 

54th Foot—Maj. Hon. Richard Murray, from the half-pay, to be Maj. vice Walker, 
promoted; Capt. Thomas William Stewart, from the 66th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Warren, who exchanges. 

58th Foot—Assist.-Sur. James Wilson, M.D. from the 4th Foot, to be Assist.-Sur. 

60th Foot—Capt. Arthur Marquis of Douro, from the half-pay, to be Capt. vice 
Morphy, appointed to the 70th Foot; Lieut. William Townsend Gun, from half-pay, 
42d Foot, to be First Lieut. vice David Dickson, who exchanges. 

62d Foot—Lieut. Joseph Lord Wallscourt, from half-pay 52d Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Nathaniel Kane, who exchanges. 

63d Foot—Capt. D’Arcey Wentworth, from the 73d Foot, to be Capt. vice Brown, 
who exchanges, 

66th Foot—Capt. Peregrine Warren, from the 54th Foot, to be Capt. vice Stewart, 
who exchanges. 

68th Foot—Ens. William Henry Gillman, from the half-pay, to be Ens. vice An 
drew Mackason Woolhouse, who exchanges. 

70th Foot—Capt. James Morphy, from the 60th Foot, to be Capt. vice Creighton, 
appointed to the 8lst Foot. 

73d Foot—Capt. Edward Brown, from the 63d Foot, to be Capt. vice Wentworth, 
who exchanges ; Ens. Oliver Barker D’Arcey, from the half-pay, to be Ens. vice 
Frederick Dumaresq, who exchanges. 

75th Foot—Lieut. Mark M‘Callum, tobe Capt. without purchase, vice Browne, dec. 

78th Foot—Lieut. Henry Holyoake, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cameron, who 
retires; Ens, John Campbell M‘Intyre, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Holyoake ; 
George Fraser Tytler, gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice M‘Intyre. 

80th Foot—Capt. Henry Grove, to be Maj. without purchase, vice Smith, dec. ; 
Lieut. John Charles Anderson, to be Capt. vice Grove. 

8ist Foot—Capt. Ogden Creighton, from the 70th Foot, to be Capt. vice Knox, 
Montgomery, who retires upon half-pay. 

82d Foot—Capt. Hugh Stafford Donellah, from the half-pay, to be Capt. vice 
Pounden, dec. 

84th Foot—Lieut. Charles Franklyn, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Jackson, who 
retires ; Ens. Thomas George Veitch, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Franklyn; 
Samuel John Goslin, gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Veitch. 

86th Foot—Capt. Henry Edward O’Dell, from the half-pay, to be Capt. vice Louis 
Robert James Vesturme, who exchanges. 

87th Foot—Ens. Acheson Thompson, from the 39th Foot, to be Second Lieut. 
vice Dunbar, who exchanges, 

89th Foot—Archibald Hay, gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Wilson, promoted ; 
Sur. George Alexander Stephenson, vice Henderson, who exchanges. 

94th Foot—Capt. Hon. Stanhope Hawke, from the half-pay, to be Capt. vice 
Richard Kirwan, who exchanges ; Anthony Wright King, gent. to be Ens. without 
purchase, vice Hill, promoted in the 4Ist Foot. 

96th Foot—Lieut. Richard Bourke Warren, from half-pay 24th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Richard Cross, who exchanges. 

97th Foot—Lieut. Thomas Bowen Sheean, from half-pay 87th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Gordon, appointed to the 22d Foot; Lieut. Thomas Drury, from half-pay 88th 
Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Orr, deceased. : 

2d West India Regiment—Capt. Samuel Ridd, from the half-pay, to be Capt. vice 
Stephenson, dec.; Lieut. Roger Jones, from half-pay 39th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Audley T. Grier, who exchanges. 

Royal African Colonial Corps—Lieut. Gilbert Pasley, from the 14th Foot, to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Blenkarne, who retires. 

Unattached—Maj. Richard Beauchamp, from the 49th Foot, te be Lieut.-Col. ot 
Infantry, by purchase; Lieut, Percy James Leith, from 13th Foot, to be Capt. of In 
fantry, by purchase. 

The under-mentioned Lieuts. actually serving upon full pay in Regts. of the Line, 
whose commissions are dated in or previous to the year 1811, have accepted pro- 
motion upon half-pay, according to the general order of the 27th December, 1826 :— 

To be Capts. of Infantry—Lieut. Alexander Clarke, from the 45th Foot; Lieut. 
Charles Westly, from the 84th Foot. 

Staffi—Brev. Lieut.-Col. Henry George Smith, on the half-pay, to be Dep. Quar.- 
Mas.-Gen. to the troops serving at the Cape of Good Hope, vice Bell, who resigns ; 
Maj. George Hillier, on the half-pay, to be Dep. Quar.-Mas.-Gen. to the troops serving 
inthe Island of Jamaica (with the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the army) vice Smith, ap- 
pointed to the Cape of Good Hope; Brev. Maj. Henry Craig, on half-pay 100th Foot, 
to be Dep. Adj.-Gen. to the troops serving in the Windward and Leeward Islands 
(with the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the army,) vice Gurwood, who resigns; Capt. George 
Thurles Finucane, from the half-pay, to be Sub-Inspector of Militia in the Ionian 
Islands, vice Michell, whose appointment has not taken place. 

Hospital Staff—Brey. Inspector of Hospitals Thomas Gunning to be Inspector of 
Hospitals ; Brev. Inspector of Hospitals Alexander Baxter, M.D. to be Inspector of 
Hospitals for service in the Windward and Leeward Islands only ; Dep. Inspector 
Joseph Skey, M.D. from half-pay, to be Dep. Inspector of Hospitals, vice Baxter, 
promoted. 

. Garrisons—Capt. John Campbell, on half-pay 8th West India Reg. to be Fort-Maj. 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland, vice Green, dec.; Assist.-Sur. Samuel George Law- 
rence, to be Sur. at the Royal Military Asylum, vice Sir Patrick Macgregor, dec. 

Memoranda—The undermentioned officers, receiving unattached pay or half-pay, 
have been allowed to dispose of their commissions :—Lieut.-Gen. Hon. William 
Fitz-Roy; Capt. Watson Augustus Steele, half-pay 4th Foot. 

The promotion of Lieut. Gilbert Pasley, from the 14th Foot, to be Capt. of Infan- 
try, unattached, by purchase, on the 2d June, 1828, as stated in the Gazette of the 
3d June last, has not taken place. The retirement of Capt. Henry Dixon, on the 
retired list of the 4th Royal Vet. Bat. as stated in the Gazette of the 3d June last, 
has not taken place. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
Brrrss.—At the Palace, Lichfield, the lady of William Oakeley, Esq. of Glan- 
william, Merionethshire, of ason and heir—On the 28th, at Portsmouth, the lady of 
the Hon. Captain Elliott, R.N. of a daughter--On the 2nd inst. in Cornwall-terrace, 
the lady of James Paterson, Esq. of a daughter—On the 30th ult. at Ditchley, the seat 
of her father the Viscount Dillon, the Hon. Mrs. Stanley, of a daughter—On the 
29th, at Tours, in France, the lady of T. A- Curtis, Esq. of a daughter—On the 4th 
inst. at Riegate Priory, Surrey, the Viscountess Eastnor, of a daughter—On the 5th, 
at Tusmore, the Lady of Henry Peyton, Esq. of ason—At Paris, on the 30th July, 
the Countess de Croismare, of a daughter—On the 3d of August, in Edinburgh, the 
Right Hon. the Lady Elizabeth Thackeray, of a daughter—On the 6thinst. in Con- 
naught-place, the Lady of Henry Lindsay Bethune, Esq. of Kilconqnhar, Fife, of a 
daughter—At the Hague, Aug. 6th, the Princess of the Netherlands of a daughter— 
on a 4th inst, at Barnock Rectory, Northamptonshire, Lady Emily Hardinge, of a 
jaughter, 
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Marriaces.—On the 4th inst. at Gosfield, Essex, by the Rev. William Ainger, 
D.D. Prebendary of Chester, the Rev. Thomas Ainger, M.A. of Greenwich, Kent, to 
Frances, daughter of the late William Barnard, Esq. of Deptford-green—At Beeston, 
the Rev. Joseph J. Burroughes, of Lingwood Lodge, Norfolk, to Pleasance, third 
daughter of the late Sir Thomas Preston, Bart. of Beeston Hall, in the same county 
—On the 2nd, at Rogate Church, Sussex, William Augustus Broadhead, Esq. fourth 
son of the late T. H. Brinkman Broadhead, Esq. M.P.of Berkeley-square, to Louisa, 
second daughter of the Hon. Sir C. Paget, K.C.B.—At Winchester, Captain F. W. 
Austen, R.N., C.B. to Martha, daughter of the late Rev. Nowes Lloyd—On the 5th, 
at Hadlow, Kent, John Routeledge Majendie, Esq. youngest son of the Lord Bishop 
of Bangor, to Harriot Mary, second daughter of the late G. Dering, Esq. of Bra- 
ham Court, Kent—On the 5th, at Trinity Church, by the Very Reverend the Dean 
of Carlisle, Robert John Palk, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to Harriette, youngest 
daughter of George Hibbert, Esq. of Portland-place—On the 7th, Digby Neave, 
Esq. eldest son of Sir Thomas Neave, Bart. to the Hon. Mary Arundell, youngest 
daughter of the late James Everard, ninth Lord Arundell, of Wardour. 

Deatus.—At Stalham, Norfolk, aged 103, Isabella Perowne—On the 3rd inst. at 
her house in South Audley-street, the Dowager Baroness de Clifford, aged 85 years 
—On the 3rd, Edward Boodle, Esq. of Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, in the 78th 
year of his age—At Bath, on the 3ist ult. David Vanderheyden, Esq. late of Harley- 
street—At Leven, on the 2ist, Patrick Taylor, Esq. of Dundee—At Clifton, Grace, 
third daughter of the Very Rey. Dr. Jack, Principal of the University and King’s Col- 
lege of Aberdeen—At her house, in Doune Terrace, on the Ist, Miss Magdalene 
Erskine, the youngest daughter of the late John Erskine, Esq. of Dun—On the 29th, 
at Belle Vue, near Montrose, John Guise, Esq.-—On the 30th ult. at Brompton, in the 
county of York, aged 80, the Dowager Lady Cayley, widow of the late Sir Thomas 
Cayley, Bart.—On the 3rd, of epilepsy, after four months’ severe suffering, Farmer 
Bailey, Esq. of Hall-place, Kent, in the 30th year of his age—On Tuesday morn- 
ing, at Newport House, Sir Hugh O’Donel, Bart.—Lieutenant Edwerd Plaggenborg, 
of His Majesty’s brig Contest. This promising young officer was lost, together 
with the ship that he commanded, and all her crew, in a dreadful hurricane abont 
the middle of April last, on his passage from Halifax to Bermuda—On the 4th, most 
deeply lamented, in Thayer-street, Manchester-square, Abraham Maling, Esq. late 
of Bury St. Edmunds. ‘Two short weeks only had elapsed since, with the acutest 
grief, he followed to the tomb the remains of a beloved daughter— Aug. 6th, sud- 
denly, at St. Morris’ Hall, near Rochester, R. Gunning, Esq. aged 86—At the seat of 
his brother, the O’Conor Don, Dr. O’Conor, a gentleman of considerable eminence 
in the literary world, author of the ‘* Letters of Columbanus,” and editor and trans- 
lator of the “* Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores :” Dr. O’Conor was chaplain to the 
late Marchioness of Buckingham, and librarian to the Marquis, as well as to the 
present Duke. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Tuesday, August 5. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

D. Keen and W. Mulford, North Audiey-street. Grosvenor-square, coach-makers 
—J. and S.S. Hall, Circus, Minories, ship-brokers—B. Smith, Caistor, and G. 
Mason, Brigg, Lincolnshire, spirit-merchants—M. and E. Pass, Nantwich, Cheshire, 
flour-sellers—L. Freer and G. H. Sampson, Birmingham, linen-drapers—R. Long 
and B. Austen, Gray’s-inn, attornies—T. Sykes and J. Brayshaw, Stanningley, 
Yorkshire—J. Mountain and T. and F. Mayer, Glocester, grocers ; as far as regards 
J. Mountain—G. J. R. J. Dickinson and C, Hutchinson, Ealing, surgeons—J. Smith 
and J. Clarkson, Brewer’s-quay, Lower 'Thames-street, lightermen—T. Mellersh 
and R. and B. Kidd, Godalming, bankers. 

INSOLVENT: 
Aug. 4—Thomas Checkley, Warwick, hosier. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, 
Lyon Levy, Birmingham, slopseller, from July 1 to Aug. 19. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Edward Chimley, Nottingham, miller. 
Samuel Cook Higgins, Gloucester, Upholsterer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

George Jenns, James-street, Oxford-street, coach-ironmonger, to surrender Aug, 
8, 15, Sept. 16, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Hunt, 
Craven-street, Strand. 

John White, Sheffield, table-knife manufacturer, Aug. 15, 16, Sept. 16, at ‘the 
George Inn, Sheffield: solicitor, Mr. Duncan, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn, 

William Aston, Toll-end and Coseley Ironworks, Staffordshire, iron-master, Aug. 
20, 21, Sept. 16, at the Royal Hotel, Birmingham: solicitors, Messrs. Alexander 
and Son, Carey-street, Chancery-lane. 

Joseph Hopkinson, Loughborough, Leicestershire, liquor-merchant, Aug, 21, 22, 
Sept. 16, at the King’s Head Inn, Loughborough: solicitor, Mr. Woolston, Fur- 
nival’s-inn, Holborn. 

Adam Neilson, Ashford, Kent, draper, Aug. 16, 18, Sept. 16, at the Palace Inn, 
Manchester : solicitors, Messrs. Perkins and Frampton, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Thomas Henry Potter and William Gardner, Manchester, engravers to calico- 
printers, Aug. 18, 19, Sept. 16, at the Star Inn, Manchester : solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Parry, London. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 29, E. Jones, Edge-hill, Lancashire, cart-owner—Aug. 26, L. Moses, Har- 
row, slopseller—Aug. 26, J. Scott, Great East-cheap, merchant—Aug. 26, H. S. 
Wintle, Mark-lane, merchant—Aug. 26, P. Raphael, Hosier-lane, glass-dealer—Aug. 
29, W. Hawes, Regent-street, music-seller—Aug. 28, R. Spofforth, jun., Howden, 
Yorkshire, scrivener—Aug. 26, W. and G. Broadhead, Ashton-under-line, and 
Manchester, stone-masons—Ang. 28, C. Stavely,jun., Leicester, stationer—Aug. 26, 
J. R. Benson, Russell-place, Fitzroy-square, and I.loyd’s Coffee-house, merchant— 
Aug. 26, J. Foster and T. Clay, Macclesfield, silk-throwsters—Sept. 2, W. Sharp 
and T. Askam, Leeds, iron-founders—Aug. 26, M. Noble, Narrow-wall, Lambeth, 
merchant—Aug. 29, J.and W. Stirling, Copthall-court, merchants—Aug. 26, F. E. 
Edwards, Derby, bookseller—Aug 28, J. Trinder, Oxford, pastry-cook—Aug. 29, G. 
Frampton, Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, Dorsetshire, merchant—Aug. 26, S. 
Tolley, Kidlington, Oxfordshire, corn-dealer—Aug. 30, J. Vaughan, Yazor, Here- 
fordshire, tailor—Aug. 30, W. Bolderston, Liverpool, grocer—Aug. 27, T. Wli- 
loughby, Partney, Lincolnshire, cattle-drover—Aug. 28, W. L. Lubbock, Leaming- 
ton-Priors, Warwickshire, bookseller—Aug. 29, T. Butts, jun. Grafton-street, 
Fitzroy-square, mill-sawyer. 








CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Aug. 26. 

W. Abbott, Bermondsey-street, cordwainer—C. Gillmore, Union-street, Borough, 
victualler—E. Jackson, Carbrook, Cheshire, and Manchester, calico-printer—J. 
Molineux, Brighthelmstone, cupper—J.and J. Washbourn, Gloucester, stationers 
-—M. and M. A. Haynes, Twickenham, schoolmistresses—R.+ Maiden, London, 
merchant. : 

Friday, August 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

W. Thackwray and Co. Brompton, Yorkshire, linen-manufacturers—E. Rubery 
and Co. Birmingham, umbrella-manufacturers—W. Dumvill and C. Cooke, jun. 

fanchester, engravers—J. Grace and Co. Bristol, corn and flour-factors—C. J. Sheb- 
beare and H. Martin, Child’s-place, Temple-bar, attorneys—A. Dobbie and J. M‘Cut- 
cheon, Manchester, wine-merchants—M. Stodart and A. Stodart, Buenos Ayres, 
merchants—R,. Oakden and Co. Black Ridings Colliery, Chadderton, Lancashire, 
colliers—R. Ashworth and R. Ashworth, Wadsworth, Halifax, Yorkshire, cotton- 
manufacturers—J, Mottram and J. M‘Dougall, Manchester, tailors—W. Arundell 
and H. Arundell, Connaught-terrace, coal-merchants—S. Johnston and J. Wilkin- 
son, Wood-street, Cheapside, woollen-manufacturers—J. Parkin snd G. Ingall, 
Sheffield, fender-manufacturers—W. R. Birt and T. M. Heudebourck, Brunswick 
School, Mile End-road—J. Fletcher and A. Fletcher, Bottom of Green-acres Moor, 
Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—J. Balbirnie and J. Forbes, Mark-lane, ale- 
merchants—T. F. Morris and M. A. Morris, Lewisham, Kent, coal-merchants. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Jeremiah Thompson, New York, merchant, from Sept. 5 to Novy. 5. 
» BANKRUPTS. 

Daniel Fowler, Euston-square, St. Pancras, builder, to surrender Aug. 12, 19, 
Sept. 19, at the Court of Commissioners: solicitors, Messrs. Sharp and Field, 30, 
Bread-street, Cheapside. 

George Ford, Wells-street, Oxford-street, jeweller, Aug. 15, 26, Sept. 19, at the 
Court of Commissioners : soltcitor, Mr. Norton, Jewin-street, Aldersgate-street. 

Charles Cox, St. Martin’s-lane, Strand, tailor, Aug. 15, 26, Sept. 19, at the Court 
gf Commissioners ; solicitor, Mr. J.d. Tanner, 1, New Basinghall-street, 





Thomas White, Manchester, hotel-keeper, Aug. 27, 28, Sept. 19, at White’s Ho- 
tel, Manchester : solicitors, Messrs. Hurd and Johnson, King’s Bench-walk, Tem- 
ple; and Mr. C. Wood, Brazennose-street, Manchester. 

George Horrocks and Robert Martin, Ardwick, Lancashire, dyers, Aug. 27, 28, 
Sept. 19, at the Star Inn, Manchester : solicitors, Messrs. Milne and Parry, Temple, 
and Mr. Potter, Princes-street, Manchester. 

John Berry Jacques, Bristol, biscuit-baker, Aug. 27, 28, Sept. 19, atthe Rummer 
Lavern, Bristol: solicitors, Mr. J. Langley, Bristol; and Messrs. Rosser and Son, 
Gray’s Inn-place. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 29, J. Abbott, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, auctioneer—Aug. 29, N. 
Mence, Henwick, St. Clement, Worcestershire, porter-brewer—Aug. 29, R. Gibbe- 
son, Lincoln, wine-merchant—Oct. 21, T. W. Williamson and E. Jones, Packer’s- 
court, Coleman-street, merchants—Aug. 30, J. Cooper, sen. and J, Cooper, jun. 
Trowbridge, Wiltshire, clothiers—Aug. 29, W. Parsons, Vauxhall-bridge Road, 
“coal-merchant—Aug. 29, 'T. Cox, Ensham, Oxfordshire, innkeeper—Oct. 27, J. Mas- 
terman, Hatton-garden, music-seller—Oct. 6, W.Burraston, Worcester, hop-mer- 
chant—Aug. 26, T. Barnard, Strand‘ silversmith—Aug. 15, T. Edmonds, jun. Steyn- 
ing, Sussex, timber-merchant—Sept. 5, A. Armstrong, Penrith, Cumberland, grocer 
—Sept. 27, J. Hodgson, Birmingham, merchant—Sept. 2, W. Bancks, Brierley, 
Kingswinford, Staffordshire, dealer—Aug. 80, A. Mullins, Beverley, Yorkshire, 
linen-draper—Sept. 1, G. Phipps, Moreton in the Marsh, Gloucestershire, victualler 
—Sept. 1, S. Hooper, Leigh, Worcestershire, carpenter—Aug. 29, J. Randall, Ken- 
tish-town and Pancras-street, Totteuham-court-road, auctioneer—Aug. 30, W. 
Hunton and Co. Leeds, linen-manufacturers—Aug. 29, J. Staniforth, C. Staniforth, 
and J. W. Gosling, Old Broad-street, merchants—Aug. 29, W. J. Robson, Oxford- 
street, grocer—Sept.12, H. Reynolds, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, saddler. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Aug. 29. 

T. Brant, Hatton-garden, lamp manufacturer—W. Jessup, jun. Broad-street, Rat- 
cliff, victualler—J. Nightingale, Alsop’s-place, New-road, tailor—W. Reid, Ball- 
alley, Lombard-street, watchmaker—J. Cutler, Birmingham, button-maker—W. 
Booth, Liverpool, boot-maker—R. Bolton, Liverpool, merchant. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, Aveusrt 8. 

The supply of Grain in general this week has been very limited, and the weather 
still continuing very unfavourable for the harvest, higher prices are asked, though 
the trade on the whole is dull. 

Wheat is about Is. per quarter dearer than on Monday, and Beans, if hard and 
dry, have equally improved in value; whilst Peas and Barley sell on quite as 
good terms, 

The arrival of Oats this week has been very small, and somewhat better prices are 
obtained, though the trade is far from brisk. 

In other articles no variation worth notice. 


Return Price of Grain on board ship, as under :-— 
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BiMGsss.cc cere rccccececess ofa ie 
Polands, ....000 sececeee se 20 — 22 
Pime ys coc ccc ccc cece cece ce t4— 
POtato,..ccccsccccece ossse20—— 2S 
Fine, 2.000 cessescce ceoeeta—— OO 












GRAIN arrived from Juty 28, to AuGusT 2d., both inclusive, 


English—Wheat, .......... 8483 qrs. Foreign—Wheat, 


« eeecess 2964 qrs. 
Barley, ...0..00.. 413 0 


Barley, esscccceee 10 


Malt, .. sesccccse S104 Oats, .s0c soccer. 2060 
TREE) 5 ds00 00 sss5 Glee RICRIIMS: -6.050-s640%% 


Bye, co cccssecs se 10 
Beans, .ccocccsee 1812 
PUR vccccececsace WF 
TOROR« +0.000.0% 00 0% ll 
RAPS, 60 co cevovces 77 
Brank, .... 
DEGNOIGs. 26.00.6404 21 

BOSE cesvcsccsess 308 

Flour,.........+-. 8974s8acks. 


PEAS, sscscvccssse 85 
Linseed,.......... 7214 
Brank,.. « oscee 6 CO 
Flour, .. ccccccese © @ bris. 
Irish—Wheat, ....-.....++.. 136 qrs. 
cocges «690 EM, cecccvsccese C76 


Flour,....seesseee 2928acks. 














GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of BRITISH CORN, 
For the Week ending Juny 25, 1828, made up from the Returns of the Inspectors 
in the Maritime Cities and Towns in England and Wales. 
WE, cccssccccevesscrcess BRIG 
Barley, ...2+0 e+ 30 8 


Oats, ..cccccccccccccccecese 2h 9 


PO): 2640 v0bsice bene ¥eeeteug> ORME 
BOARS, cvicccsccecscccess « 
POA, secssss 6 cecsere cin BF 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF SIX WEEKS. 


ee 









WHEE, csvisccvseccvesecces 808000. RYC, crocsvecccccocssccses Sle.7As 
WARNED). 5.004056 465000 scene: CRED Beans, .ciscscvccccosccssse SF 7 
QM cece ssccewes.ccecses TE sovcsccesss an © 
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SMITHFIELD, Fripay, Avcusrt 8, 
This morning’s demand for Beef is quite as good as on Monday last ; but we can 
scarcely quote the prices so high, 4s. Gd. being considered the full value for such 
Beasts as obtained 4s. 3d. on Monday. ; 
Mutton and Lamb have a flat disposal, and each lower by 2d. per stone. 
Veal has much improved since last market, the trade being brisk at an advance 
of 4d., fine descriptions realising 5s. 
Pork is without any material alteration. 
To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. Veal, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. to 5s. Od. 
Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 4s. Od. to 4s. 6d. | Pork, 4s. 6d. to 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Lamb, 4s. Ud. to 4s. 4d. to 5s, 2d. 
Head of Cattle this day. Beasts, 485—Sheep, 11,360—Calves, 324—Pigs, 120. 
Head of Cattle on Monday. Beasts, 2228—Sheep, 28,370—Calves, 236—Pigs, 140. 





NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef, ......2s. l0d. to 3s. 8d. Veal,........3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton,... .8s. Od. to 4s. 0d. Pork,........38. Sd. to 5s. 4d. 
Lamb, 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 





PRICES OF HOPS, Aveusr 8. 
Kent Pockets .. +. 31. Os, to 3l. 6s. to 31. 15s. per ewt. 
Sussex Pockets ...... ... 21. 16s. to 31. 3s. to 31. 8s. 
Essex Pockets ......-. . 3). Os. to $l. 3s. to 31. 10s. 
Farnham, fine ....... 51. 0s. to 61. 6s.—Seconds .. ..... 41. 10s. to 51. 5s. 
Kent Bags ......+s+e.e+5 21. 10s. to 21. 15s, to 31, 3s. per cwt. 
Sussex Bags.... e...e..+. 2l. 88. to 21. 12s, to 21. 16s. 
Essex Bags ..... +. 21, 10s. to 21. 1s. to 31. Os. 

















PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Avucust 7. 

SMITHFIELD.—Hay, 87s. 6d. to 95s.—Inferior, 69s. to 84s.— Clover, 97s. 6d. to 105s.— 
Inferior, 75s. to 95s.—Straw, 32s. to 38s. 

WuirECHAPEL.—Clover, 90s. to 115s.—Hay, 72s. to 95s.—Straw, 32s. to 36s. 

Sr. JAmEs’s.—Superior and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 80s. to 105s.—In- 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, —s. to —s.; new 60s. to 80s.—Clover, 
80s. to 120s.; new, —s, to —s.— Wheat Straw, 33s. to 40s.—Oat, 30s.to —s.— 


Barley,—s. to —s.—Rye, to 30s.; per load of 36 trusses.—Good supply, but trade 
exceedingly dull and heavy. 





COAL MARKET, Aveust 6. 

Ships at Market. Ships sold. Prices, 
143 Newcastle secere cee eee 12 coceer seeeece S18, Od. to 37s, 6d. 
wm Sunderland .cersece cee eeverene cegece ote Ode GOs. Ody 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





In one vol. 8vo, with Plates, 12s. 


OURNAL of a VOYAGE to PERU, a 
PASSAGE across the CORDILLERA of the 
ANDES in the WINTER of 1827, performed on foot in 
the snow, and a JOURNEY across the PAMPAS. By 
Lieut. C,. BRAND, R.N. 


Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 
HE DUKE of ROVIGO'S ME. 
MOIRS.—Each volume of the French Edition 
of this work, published by Mr. Colburn, at only I4s., 
comprises two volumes of the Paris Edition, which is 
advertised for sale in London at 20s.; the Public are 
therefore advised to be particular in giving their orders 
for Mr. Colburn’s Edition, to prevent the substitution 
of the more expensive one. 
The Third Volume of this important work, contain- 
ing the 5th and 6th of the Paris Edition, is now ready 
for delivery.—8, New Burlington-street, July, 1828. 





In three vol. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


geaee, or ‘the KUZZILBASH. A 
Tale of KHORASAN, 

** One of the best and ablest works of fiction which 
for a long time past has issued from the press.”—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

** A fine moral tale of great power and extraordinary 
interest. It is long, indeed, since a novel of such merit 
has fallen into our hands.”—London Weekly Review. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 





INSANITY. 
This day was published, in One thick Volume, 8vo., 
price 18s, 

OMMENTARIES on the Causes, 
Forms, Symptoms, and Treatment, Moral and 
Medical, of INSANITY. By GEORGE MAN BUR- 
ROWS, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Phy- 

sicians of London, &c. &o. 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet- 

street. 


—_—* QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. IV. price 7s. 6d. 

ConTENTS.—Art. I. Life and Works of Wieland.— 
Tl. Cailliand’s Travels to Méroé, and the White River, 
&c.—III. Spanish Novelists. —IV. Niebuhr’s Roman 
History.—V. Neapolitan Superstitions.—VI. Paixhan’s 
New Maritime Force and Artillery. — VII. Lebrun’s 
Voyage to Greece.—VIII. Modern Spanish Comedy.— 
IX. Italian Literature of the Eighteenth Century.—X. 
Illyrian Poetry.— XI. Kleist’s Dramatic Works.—XII. 
Retzch’s Illustrations of Hamlet.-—XIII. to XXVI. 
Critical Sketches of Latin, Italian, French, German, 
and Spanish Works.—Miscellaneous Notices, No. 1V.— 
List of the Principal Works published on the Continent, 
from January to April, 1828. 

Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treuttel, Jun., and 
Richter, 30, Soho-square ; of whom may be had Num- 
bers I. II. and IIT. 

No. V. will appear in August. 











This day is published, No.6], price Is. of the 
AMILY ORACLE of HEALTH, 
POPULAR MEDICINE, DGMESTIC ECO- 
NOMY, and JOURNAL of LITERATURE and SCI- 
ENCE; containing Symptoms and Cure of St. Vitus’s 
Dance. On Warming and Ventilating Houses. Stone 
in the Bladder. Plague. The Anatomy of Drunkea- 
ness. Delineations of the Origin and Progress of the 
various changes of Structure which occur in Man, and 
some of the inferior Animals. Morbid Anatomy of the 
Stomach, Bowels, Liver, &c. On the Curative Influ- 
ence of the Southern Coast of England. Use of Mea- 
dow Saffron. Apparent Death, Premature Interment, 
cases 1 and 2. On Consumption. Snake-catchers. 
German Map of Maladies. On Suicide, considered as 
one of the rights of Man, &c. &c. 

Published on the Ist of every Month, by James Bul- 
cock, 163, Strand, and to be had of all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 

No. 60, published on the Ist of July, containing Di- 
rections on SEA-BATHING, Watering Places, &c. &c. 
In all, above forty articles. 


ISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By 

4 P. F. TYTLER, Esq., F.R.S.E., F.A.S., &c. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. 12s. Including the period from the Ac- 
cession of Alexander III. tothe Death of Robert Bruce. 

BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND, with a 
Portrait, Memoir, and Index. In one vol. Svo. IJ. Is. 

*“ An inestimable book.”—Dr. Parr. 

M‘CULLOCH’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. §8vo. 
12s. His edition of Smirn’s WEALTH of NATIONS. 
A vols. 8vo. 2l. 12s. 6d. 

CHAMBERS'S PICTURE of SCOTLAND. 2vols. 
8vo., plates, ll. 1s. 

“ ese two volumes are full of entertainment for 
those who love the materiel of romance—the description 
of beautiful scenery, the traditionary legends of the 
country, and antiquarian accounts of the remains of 
historical monuments. Here, moreover, we have geo- 
graphical information for the tourist, and general di- 
rections, which cannot but interest all persons who 
propose to traverse the romantic region of Scotland. 
Taking it, however, simply as a post-chaise companion, 
we can assure all readers who love this class of books, 
that it would be difficult to find a work which contains 
such a fund of anecdote, story, legend, adventure, 
mixed up with picturesque description and sensible re- 
mark. Mr. Chambers is not aman who combines ina 
workmanlike manner the materials of other authors ; 
the whole contents of his picture are originally col- 
lected by himself in a laborious personal investiga- 
tion. The very spot of an assassination is known 
to him; and no personage has been beheaded with- 
out Mr. Chambers knowing the window out of which 
he stepped to the scaffold. No castle has been witness 
to a scene of cruelty or bloodshed, (and what castle 
in Scotland is guiltless of such scenes?) that our 
author is not familiarly acquainted, if not with the 
transaction as it took place, .at least with all that the 
gossips have ever said about it.”— Atlas. 

Printed for William Tait, Edivburgh ; and 
Longman and Co,, London... , 





FINE ARTS. 
This day is published, Part II. of 


IEWS OF VIRGINIA WATER, 
celebrated as the favourite and frequent retreat 
of His Most Gracious Majesty: containing Views of 
His Majesty’s Fishing Temple ; Ruins from Ivy Bridge; 
the Keeper’s Royal Lodge ; and the Grotto, from the 
side of the Waterfall; from Sketches made on the spot 
by W. A. Delamotte, jun.; and drawn on stone by W. 
Gauci. 

Also Part I., lately published, containing Views of 
High Bridge; Ruins from Dry Arch; the Cascade; 
and a distant View of Windsor Castle. 

Price, on Imperial 4to, 7s. 6d. ; ditto on India paper, 
10s, 6d. each, 

Part III., which will complete the work, is in a state 
of forwardness, and will be shortly published. 

2. DISTURBED by the NIGHT-MARE. Painted 
by the late celebrated Theodore Lane ; and engraved 
by Henry Dawe. Size, 12 by 93. Prints 7s. 6d.; 
proots, 10s. 6d.; Indiaditto, l4s.; choice Proofs before 
the Letters, 18s., of which only twenty-five were taken. 

3. INTERIOR of a NUNNERY, with a GIRL 
taking the VEIL. Paintedby Granet, and forming an 
admirable companion to that celebrated picture of the 
Interior of a Convent, painted by the same Artist, in 
the possession of His Majesty, and exhibited last year 
at the British Institution. Size of the Print 194 by 144. 
Prints, price 10s. 6d., or coloured, in exact imitation of 
the original picture, 18s. 

4. INTERIOR of a CONVENT, with CAPUCHIN 
MONKS at their DEVOTION, as a companion to the 
above, and of the same size and price. 

“To those that have not had an opportunity of visit- 
ing scenes like those here represented, these prints 
will convey a very faithful representation of the cha- 
racter of such places of devotion and their occupants. 
The principal feature in them, and that for which they 
will be chiefly admired, independently of their moral 
interest, is the very skilful manner in which the per- 
spective and light are managed.” — Editor of the 
Atheneum. 

Published by James Bulcock, 1638, Strand. 











WORKS 
Just Published by HUNT and CLARKE, 
York-street, Covent-garden, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s. boards, 


ECOLLECTIONS of a SERVICE 
of THREE YEARS during the WAR-OF-EX- 
TERMINATION in the Republics of VENEZUELA 
and COLOMBIA. By an OFFICER of the Colombian 
Navy. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. boards, 

A SUMMER’S RAMBLE among the MUSICIANS 
of GERMANY; giving some Account of the Operas 
of Munich, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, &c. By a MU- 
SICAL PROFESSOR. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. boards, or 5s. in roan, 

with Views and a Vignette Titie-page, with Three 

Lithographic Engravings, 

A COMPANION for the EMIGRANT at BRUS- 
SELS, with Estimates of the Expenses of Living there, 
and Sketches of the Pays Bas. To which are added 
Notes of a Tour to Italy by the Tyrol: Observations 
on the Present State of the Arts in Flanders, and on 
the New Belgian Code of Laws, Post Routes, &c. By 
an OLD RESIDENT at Brussels. 

PENELOPE; or Love’s Labour Lost. 
thor of “ Truckleborough Hall.” 
31s. Gd. boards. 

The LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. In 8vo. price 30s. boards, the 
first Two of Four Vols. 

A PILGRIMAGE in EUROPE and NORTH AME- 
RICA; leading to the Discovery of the Sources of 
Bloody River and the Mississippi. By J.C. BELTRA- 
MI, Esq. late Judge of a Royal Court in the Ex-King- 
dom of Italy. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Plates, 
Plans, Map, &c. price 1/. lls. 6d. boards. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the PASSION of LOVE.— 
To be completed in 4 vols. Smali Svo. with an En- 
graving by Humphreys, Vol. II. price 7s. 6d. boards. 

A New Biographical Dictionary. 

A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
By JOHN GORTON. In 2 large vols. 8vo. containing 
2150 pages, price 34s. boards. 

Autobiography, Vol. XVIII. 

The MEMOIRS of JAMES LACKINGTON, Book- 
seller. With his Confessions. In | vol. 18mo. 3s. 6d. ; 
royal paper, 6s. with a Portrait by Scriven. 

Italian Language. 

SELECTIONS from ITALIAN PROSE WRITERS, 
commencing with the easiest sentences, and ascending 
to extracts from the most Classical Authors. Witha 
DOUBLE TRANSLATION, for the use of Students 
on the HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. The Italian, and 
the two ‘Translations, repeated separately, for the 
purpose of Exercising Learners. In 1 vol. 5vo. price 
i4s. boards. 

THE FOLLOWING WORKS ON THE SAME PLAN :— 

In German, 

SELECTIONS from VARIOUS GERMAN 

THORS. In 1 vol. Svo. price 10s. boards. 
In French. 

The HISTORY of CHARLES the TWELFTH, by 
VOLTAIRE. ~The first three Books with a DOUBLE 
TRANSLATION. With Notes; and a Preface ex- 
plaining the object and use of the Double Translation. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 15s. boards. 

The ‘Two First Books, with the Double Translation, 
may be had in | vol. 8vo. price 8s. boards. 

In Greek. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, The First Two Books 
with a DOUBLE TRANSLATION. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. boards. 

In 8vo. price 4s. 

CODIFICATION PROPOSAL, addressed by JE- 
REMY BENTHAM to all Nations professing Liberal 
Opinions. With Two Supplements, containing Mr. 
Bentham’s Correspondence with Greece and Guatemala. 

In 3 vols. 12s. boards, 

The ETONIAN OUT of BOUNDS; or Poetry and 

Prose. By SirJAMES LAWRENCE. 


By the Au- 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AU- 





A CONSTANT TRADER. 

OR BATAVIA and SINGAPORE, 

the fine coppered Ship ARETHUSA, A. 1. RO- 

BERT JOHNSON, Commander, Burthen 200 Tons. 

Lying in the West India Export Dock. Has good Ac- 

tion for P. gers. 

For Freight or Passage apply to Walter Buchanan, 

No. 4, Leadenhall Street; or to W. D. DOWSON, 39, 
Old Broad Street. 


UBLIC MONUMENT in HONOUR 
and to the MEMORY of the late Mr. DUGALD 
STEWART. 
Ata MEETING held in the Apartments of the Royal 
Society, Edinburgh, July 9, 1828, 
The Lorp Cuter Commissioner of the Jury 
Court in the Chair, 

Resolved,—That this Meeting is deeply impressed 
with sentiments of admiration and respect for the 
talents and virtues which distinguished and adorned 
the character of the late Mr. Dugald Stewart, and with 
a deep sense of the honour which his genius and 
learning have reflected on his country, during his Jong 
and bright career as an Author and Public Instructor 
in the important departments of Philosophy. 

That this Meeting, in common with many of the 
friends and admirers of Mr. Stewart, is desirous that 
there should remaln to future times some lasting Public 
Monument of the bigh estimation in which he was held 
by his Contemporaries, and of the reverence with which 
his Memory is cherished by all those to whom he was 
known. 

That, in the opinion of this Meeting, a Monument of 
an architectural kind would be the best fitted for the 
attainment of their wishes. 

That a Committee be appointed to consider the most 
proper means of accomplishing this object ; to proceed 
therein as they shall think expedient; and to report 
=> — Meeting of Subscribers to be afterwards 
called. 

That the Committee be authorised to publish these 
Resolutions in the Edinburgh and London Newspapers, 
in order to afford to those who may approve of the ob- 
jeet of this Meeting an opportunity of giving their con- 
currence and aid in its accomplishment. 

This Meeting appointed J. ‘I. Gibson Craig, W.S., 
to be their Secretary and Treasurer, to whom commu- 
nications may be addressed. Subscription Papers will 
be found at the Chambers of Messrs. Gibson, Craigs, 
and Wardlaw ; Sir Wm. Forbes and Co.’s; and at the 
shop of Mr. Black, Bookseller, North Bridge, Edin- 
burgh; and in London at John Richardson, Esq., Soli- 
citor, Fludyer-street ; and at the Banking Houses of 
Messrs. Ransom and Co. and Messrs. Coutts and Co. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. #. s. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Com- 
TRIGBIONET ..0sccees v0 +06 
The Hon. Lord Gillies ...... ..... 
The Hon. Lord Alloway 
The Hon. Lord Corehouse .. 
Earl of Lauderdale............. 
Sir James W. Moncrieff, Bart. . 
John A. Murray, Esq. ......eesseeees 
G..J. Bell, Bags .2 cscs sccecss 
Thomas Thomson, Esq. 
J. G. Craig, Esq. ........ ‘ 
TUF «. Sits COPMMNL RUIN 5 5:00 00-00 00:06 dn-ew once 
Dr. John Thomason.. .... 0000 0000 s0 000 
EFOLORSOL PINGING. «ce ssiccine 1665 605600 00 
Professor Napier.... .......2+ 
John Fullarton, Esq. .. 
'W.. EX. PIMYIMAE, BGs oicc ve sscceseves ¢ 
Sir William Hamilton, Bart. ......... 
John Horner, Esq. . 
Dr. Aligom ..20. «- 
Adam Black, Basin ve.co<asese.ce.cscnes 
John Mowbray, Esq. .......se00 +0 eee 
J. R. Mc. Culloch, Esq. .. 0+ ssecccece 
DP. GEOZOLY o.43.06:0% casoes 06 
eV. Bs MOPGhea iii siec, <enwer ove 00 
Be Teles CPM, GAs: 4 cae doce wana ssies 
Henry Cockburn, Esq......... 
AMOR PUD vccccvesvonncs oes 
7Eneas Macbean, Esq. ..... ... 
The Hon. Lord Mackenzie ...... 
David Wardlaw, Esq. ..... 
James Ivory, Esq. 2.220.000 os 
Thomas Mansfield, Esq. .......ee00s 
Francis Jeffrey, Esq. ...... 
John Cunninghame, Esq. ........ 
H. H. Drummond, Esq., M.P. ... 
Thomas Maitland, Esq. .... .-....+0. 
Miles A. Fletcher, Esq. .. 1.2.00 seceee 
Dr. M‘Lagan ....... 
David Cathcart, Esq. 
Professor Wallace ...... 
John Craig, Esq. .... 
Alexander Lawrie, Esq. 
Wm. A. Lawrie, Esq. ......200 oe 
Sir A. C. Maitland Gibson, Bart..... 
Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. ...... 
Wm. G. Adams, Esq.... 
Elias Cathcart, Esq... ....seees soceee 
Rey. A. Alison ... a 
Arch. Alison, Esq. «04. 0's si'ee'eneb 
J. A. Stuart Mackenzie, Esq. 
Colonel Gibson ... ..... «. 
Adam Maitland, Esq. ............. 
Kirkman Finlay, Esq. .....+++-04 
Lord Minto ... oc coc tocs veces 
Sir Wm. Macleod Bannatyne ....... 
Lord Viscount Palmerston ........ .. 
Henry Mackenzie, Esq. ... 
Sir Jas. Montgomery tease 
J. Brown, Esq. oeee seceeceeeee 
Sir W. Scott, Bart. 0.0... 
T. F. Kennedy, Esq. M.P. 
Lady Hope ..-++ scenecoes 
James Jardine, Esq........+. 
The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird 
Earl Dudley .... ..... 
Dr. G. C.D. Buchanan ,... 
Professor Wilson ....... 
Anthony Mactier, Esq. .... ......e000. 5 
Sir T. D. Acland, Bart. M.P. ........ 10 
John Richardsop, Esq... .... H 
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London: Printed by Josepu CLayTon, at the Office of 
Mr. CLowes, Stamford Street. 

Published by F.C. Westiey, 159, Strand; by whom 
Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 
will be received. Orders received by all Newsme 
in: Town and Country, Mavs 





